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Gir you own 


$25,000 worth 
of Securities... 


. .. there are certain things that 
from time to time you may want 
from your broker. 


Naturally, on any orders you 
may place, you’re entitled to effi- 
cient execution—and fast confirm- 
ation. 


But you also expect him to sup- 
ply a good deal of the information 
on which those orders are based. 
You feel you should be told about 
any unusual opportunities to buy 
or to sell. You frequently want 
up-to-date facts on a particular 
industry, company, or stock. And 
you count on getting a seasoned 
opinion of just what those facts 
add up to—whenever you ask. 


You appreciate getting a regular 
report on your account—an item- 
ized statement of your trans- 
actions and holdings. 


And finally you want those hold- 
ings reviewed periodically by 
some agency competent to give 
you sound recommendations based 
on your tax-bracket, your invest- 
ment objectives, your personal 
preferences. 


If you own $25,000 worth of 
securities — or, for that matter, 
$2,500 or $250,000 — these services 
are always available, and there’s 
no charge other than standard 
commissions. I’ll be glad to give 
you full particulars. Simply ad- 
dress— 


Water A. SCHOLL, Department SE-17 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 106 Cities 





‘Invest — for the better things in life”’ 
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O MAKE THE MOST of today's invest- 

ment opportunities, you must adopt a 
realistic policy and keep your holdings ad- 
justed to changing conditions. Although aver- 
age stock prices are in historically high ground, 
many individual issues have failed to keep pace 
while others have outstripped the averages. 
This is indicative of the highly selective char- 
acter of the market, a pattern which is ex- 
pected to be even more pronounced in the 
months ahead. 


PERSONALIZED SERVICE 


To appraise accurately the significance of 
the various factors influencing security values 
is no longer a one-man job. It calls for the 
facilities, experience and judgment of a well 
established organization, skilled in the analysis 
and determination of investment trends. That 
is why so many investors have found our 
Personal Supervisory Service of inestimable 
value in helping them to establish and maintain 
an investment program exactly suited to their 


particular needs and conforming af all times 
to the economic outlook. 

In a matter of such vital importance you 
owe it to yourself to seek sound investment 
guidance to preserve your capital and main- 
tain your income. The knowledge that your 
investments are under the continuing super- 
vision of an organization whose sole job for 
over half a century has been serving the in- 
vestor will provide relief from constant worry. 
You have the assurance that every possible 
precaution is being taken to safeguard your 
investment welfare by keeping your holdings 
adjusted to changing economic conditions. 


PLANNED PROGRAM 


Under the guidance of our Staff you follow 
a carefully planned program with the assurance 
that all new developments and potential in- 
fluences affecting your security holdings are 
being constantly appraised. The changes in 
investment policy or in specific issues are 
recommended only after careful analysis of 
every pertinent factor. 

Specializing in the planning and supervision 
of individual investment portfolios, FINANCIAL 
Worwp RESEARCH Bureau is ideally equipped 
to help you obtain far better investment re- 
sults than would be possible without the benefit 
of sound guidance. As a subscriber you have 
at your command the facilities, training and 
judgment of a large group of investment 
specialists—not the opinion of one individual 
—but the combined judgment of a well estab- 
lished organization devoting its entire time 
and energies to the analysis and determina- 
tion of investment trends and security values. 


HIGH RENEWAL RATE 


Year after year a large majority of our 
clients renew their subscriptions to our Per- 
sonal Supervisory Service. Why not decide to 
join this group of satisfied investors and follow 
a carefully planned and supervised program 
in the future? 


Mail this coupon for fur- 
ther information, or bet- 
ter still send us a list of 
your holdings and let us 
explain how our Personal- 
ized Supervisory Service 
will point the way to 
better investment results 





FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


C Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service for the 
Investor.” 


C1! enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices and 
would like to have you explain whether your service would be adaptable to 
my problem and if so, what the cost will be for supervision. My objectives are: 
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Enactment of proposed dividend tax credit in ap- 
proximately its present form would materially en- 


hance the attraction of stocks for income purposes 


rior to 1936, dividend income of 
P individuals was subject to Federal 
surtax but not to normal tax, but 
since that time such income has been 
fully taxable. Under the Revenue Act 
of 1936, the normal tax rate and 
the first-bracket surtax rate each 
amounted to 4 per cent. Thus the 
change doubled the taxes levied on 
dividend income received by those in 
the lower brackets, who constituted, 
at that time, the great majority of 
taxpayers. Actually, the increase in 
the burden was even heavier than 
that, for no surtax whatever was then 
levied on the first $4,000 of taxable 
income and thus for many persons 
the tax on dividends jumped from 
zero to 4 per cent. 


Background in Brief 


At the time, the top surtax rate 
was 75 per cent, but this did not 
apply until taxable income exceeded 
$5 million. Since then, of course, 
rates have been raised in all surtax 
brackets and the rate of progression 
has increased very substantially. 
Thus, what started out as an in- 
equitable tax—for the dividends had 
already been taxed once at the cor- 
porate level—rapidly became equally 
objectionable from the standpoint of 
practical economics. The upper in- 
come groups, traditional source of the 
risk capital which industry must have 
if it is to provide jobs and a higher 
standard of living for an increasing 
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‘population, were driven increasingly 
into tax-exempt Government and mu- 
nicipal bonds. 

There has accordingly been much 
agitation over a period of years for 
lightening of the burden of double 
taxation. No tangible progress in this 
direction was made until recently, 
since the Federal Government’s in- 
satiable revenue needs dictated tax 
policy so completely that no consid- 
eration was given to matters of equity 
or even to the obvious long term in- 
terests of the economy. Now, how- 
ever, it appears that double taxation 
may be alleviated to some extent, 
though there is no prospect that it can 
be entirely eliminated for many years 
to come. 

In its projected complete overhaul 
of our antiquated tax system, the Ad- 
ministration has proposed that the 
burden on dividend income of indi- 
viduals be lightened. A specific plan 
designed to implement this recom- 
mendation passed the House Ways & 
Means Committee last month by a 
vote of 18 to 6. If enacted in approxi- 
mately its present form, it will ma- 
terially increase the after-tax yield 
from common and preferred stocks, 
and will thus greatly augment the at- 
traction of such issues for income 
purposes. There seems little question 
that the favorable implications of this 
measure have been largely responsible 
for the stock market’s consistent 
strength since it was introduced. 


Du Pont—Better Living 


The proposal would be gradual in 
its application, not reaching its full 
potential until the third year it is in 
effect. The idea of this provision, of 
course, is to prevent a too-rapid drop 
in tax revenues at the present critical 
budget stage while still offering to 
potential investors the encouragement 
of knowing that their tax burdens are 
due to show a progressive decline. 


Dual Proposal 


There are two parts to the pro- 
posal. One would permit taxpayers to 
exclude a specific amount of divi- 
dends from taxable income; the ex- 
clusion would amount to $50 the first 
year and $100 thereafter. This flat 
exemption is designed to afford maxi- 
mum benefit to small taxpayers. The 
other provision would provide much 
greater relief for most people; for 
those in the lowest brackets it would 
eventually wipe out most of their divi- 
dend tax liability. 

Taxes would be computed at exist- 
ing rates on total income (minus $50, 
and later $100, of dividends), but 
from the resulting tax could be de- 
ducted a stated percentage of taxable 
dividends (total dividends minus the 
flat exemption). The fact that this 
percentage deduction would be made 
from the tax rather than from taxable 
income greatly increases the savings 
made possible by the new provision. 
The percentage used would be 5 per 

Please turn to page 27 
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American G. & E.— 
Sound Utility Issue 


While the current yield of somewhat less than five 


per cent from the stock is conservative, company's 


status and growth prospects are well above-average 


he principal operating subsid- 

iaries in the American Gas & 
Electric Company system serve an 
area extending from Lake Michigan 
to the North Carolina border, where 
some 4.7 million persons reside in 
2,290 communities. The seven-state 
AGE territory is not only large geo- 
graphically, but is richly endowed 
with natural resources such as coal, 
oil and gas, salt, clays, and limestone. 
These abundant resources have at- 
tracted many new enterprises and the 
fact that average population of the 
communities served by AGE is only 
around 2,000 is also a favorable fac- 
tor in view of the tendency on the 
part of industry to locate new plants 
away from large metropolitan centers. 


World's Largest 


American Gas & Electric itself is a 
holding company, controlling six sub- 
sidiaries which together form one of 
the world’s largest power pools. The 
largest operating units are Appa- 
lachian Electric Power which renders 
electric service in Virginia (Roanoke 
and Lynchburg are leading cities that 
are served), West Virginia (Hunt- 
ington and Charleston), and a small 
portion of Tennessee; Ohio Power 
which serves over 500 Ohio commu- 
nities, including Canton and Lima; 
and Indiana & Michigan Electric 
which operates in South Bend, Mun- 
cie, and Fort Wayne, Ind. as well as 
Benton Harbor, Mich. Another affil- 
iate (Kentucky & West Virginia 
Power) serves Ashland and other 
cities in eastern Kentucky. 

All told, 35 per cent of 1953 system 
revenues came from Ohio, 23 per cent 
from West Virginia, 18 per cent from 
Indiana, and 13 per cent from Vir- 
ginia. 

About 97 per cent of the power 
produced on the AGE system is gen- 
erated by steam, which is supple- 
mented by water-developed power 
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from 19 hydro-electric plants. Loca- 
tion of major steam plants in highly- 
productive coal-mining areas has 
been an important factor in the sys- 
tem’s economical generation of elec- 
tric power. Already, the thermal 
efficiency of the company’s steam- 
electric plants surpasses the industry 
average and its Tanners Creek, Ind. 
plant is rated the most efficient steam 
plant in the country. But even AGE 
had some inefficient facilities operat- 
ing in 1953 and, as these units are 
gradually withdrawn from. service, 
further gains in operating efficiency 
(which is estimated to be increasing 
at the rate of two per cent a year) 
should be attainable. 

It may be noted from the accom- 
panying table that the proportion of 
the system’s electric operating rev- 
enues realized from residential or 
domestic service (the most profitable 
and stable type of business) increased 
from about 26 per cent in 1937 to 33 
per cent in 1953. 

Another constructive development 





American G. & E. 


Sources of Electric Revenue 








1937 1953 

| ee) ree 26% 33% 
Commercial ............ 19 14 
BS re Bae 45 42 
Wholesale & Misc....... 10 11 

MOREMY 555250 ee 100% 100% 

Oper. Earned 

Revs. Per Divi- 

(Mils.) Share dends *Price Range 
1947. .$124.4 $2.09 s$0.62%4 2134—16 
1948.. 145.0 2.16 s0.50 20%—15% 
1949.. 149.5 2.15 s1.12% 253%4—18% 
1950.. 167.8 2.43 1.50 27%—21% 
1951.. 193.0 a2.13 $1.50 30%4—25% 
1952.. 206.1 a2.33 1.50 34 —29 
1953..p222.5 p2.49 s1.60% b35 —27% 





*Listed on New York Stock Exchange in Sep- 
tember 1949; previously on American Stock Ex- 
change. a—Earnings were $2.24 per share in 1951 
and $2.36 in 1952, based on average number of 
shares. b—1953-1954 range through February 9. 
p—Preliminary. s—Plus stock. Note—Figures 
are adjusted for 2-for-1 split in January 1953. 





has been the marked increase in elec- 
tric use by the system’s residential 
customers. Although it was not until 
1947 that the AGE overtook the in- 
dustry in this respect, average use of 
2,520 kilowatt-hours by the com- 
pany’s domestic customers in 1953 
compares with 2,355 kwh for all pri- 
vate electric utilities. 

One of the most interesting aspects 
of the AGE system is its growth po- 
tentialities. Forecasts made by the 
company indicate that in 1956 electric 
revenues will rise to $262.2 million 
vs. $221.9 million in 1953; average 
use per residential customer in 1956 
is projected at 3,150 kilowatt-hours; 
and the system’s electric customers in 
that year are estimated at 1.39 million 
as against 1.29 million in 1953. 

Looking somewhat further ahead, 
the slide-rule experts of AGE antici- 
pate that at some time during the 
1963-1965 period system capacity 
will be double that existing in 1953. 
By then, the system’s total assets— 
which will pass the $1 billion mark 
next month—should approximate $2 
billion and total electric revenues may 
be in the neighborhood of $450 mil- 
lion. Even if these forecasts should 
prove over-optimistic, it is evident 
that considerable further growth lies 
ahead for the system. 


Nuclear Power Interests 


Within the next few years at least, 
the AGE management believes that 
the sources of the nation’s energy re- 
quirements will not differ greatly 
from those in existence today. This 
does not mean, however, that the 
company is adopting a “wait and 
see” attitude toward nuclear electric 
power. On the contrary, AGE has a 
38 per cent interest in Ohio Valley 
Electric, which will supply the 
Atomic Energy Commission with the 
largest single block of power ever 
made available to a single customer. 
And last December, the company 
joined Commonwealth Edison, Pa- 
cific Gas & Electric, Union Electric 
of Missouri, and Bechtel Corporation 
in forming Nuclear Power Company 
which may make a proposal to the 
AEC for the operation of a nuclear 
power plant. 

In 1953, electric revenues of the 
American Gas & Electric system 
(which comprise over 99 per cent of 
the total) increased eight per cent, 
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while earnings on a preliminary basis 
rose to $2.49 per share despite an in- 
crease in capitalization. A further, 
though perhaps more modest, revenue 
gain is in prospect for 1954 but no 
equity dilution is impending since 
financing will be limited to subsidiary 
bond sales. There are, incidentally, 
no rate cases now pending for AGE 
operating units. 


American Gas & Electric common, 
an investment-type issue, is currently 
selling around 35 or 14 times 1953 
earnings to yield 4.7 per cent from 
the 41-cent quarterly dividend rate. 
The return is not particularly liberal 
but since the indicated pay-out of 
earnings is only around 66 per cent, 
the rate could be increased. Further- 
more, the AGE management has fa- 


Shipping Issues Lack Attraction 


More people are traveling to Europe but freight operations 


are causing concern. Competition from abroad and politics 


at home cloud the longer-term outlook of U.S. companies 


A the United States Lines 
earned $3.25 per common share 
during the first nine months last year, 
it paid only three quarterly dividends 
of 50 cents each and it has postponed 
further consideration of dividend ac- 
tion until February 16. The reasons 
given for the omission of the dividend 
usually paid in December can be ap- 
plied to most of the American ship- 
ping industry. 


Freight Business the Mainstay 


One reason cited was concern over 
freight operations. While more people 
have been traveling to Europe both 
by sea and by air, haulage of freight 
is the real mainstay of the deep-water 
shipping business. And while world 
trade has been declining in recent 
months, the foreign flag ships, which 
are able to out-bid higher-cost Ameri- 
can shipping, have been able to im- 
prove their competitive position. At 
the end of 1952, American shipping 
was carrying about 32 per cent of 


world trade, but this proportion had 
declined to 28 per cent by last June, 
and to an estimated 25 per cent or 
less by the end of the year. 

One phase of Federal aid to Ameri- 
can shipping is the provision that at 
least half of the foreign, aid cargoes 
be shipped in American bottoms. 
While this measure has helped give 
U. S. ships a substantial portion of 
the unsubsidized dry cargo tonnage 
now active, foreign aid shipments 
have been leveling off, and reductions 
in aid will mean a decline in volume 
this year. Total U. S. exports showed 
a moderate gain last year, but owing 
to a sharp increase in military aid, 
non-military exports actually declined 
from 1952. 

The number of American vessels 
in service has been declining rapidly 
in recent years. The passenger fleet 
today in number and passenger ca- 
pacity is only about one-third of that 
prior to World War II. In 1939 the 
U. S. passenger fleet totaled 969,000 


vored stock dividends and further 
distributions of this type will prob- 
ably be forthcoming when they can 
be made in reasonable amounts with- 
out conflicting with the policy of the 
New York Stock Exchange. The 
Exchange opposes stock payments 
which, when added to cash distribu- 
tions, exceed earnings in any given 
year. 


General Foods Corp. Photo 


gross tons but this had shrunk to 
498,700 at the end of 1953, while the 
world merchant fleet had reached an 
all-time high of nearly 93.4 million 
tons. Meanwhile, no ocean-going pas- 
senger or cargo ships are being built 
in American shipyards for private 
ownership to replace vessels slated 
for retirement. 

Another unfavorable factor is the . 
unsettled waterfront situation on the 
Atlantic Coast. Several work stop- 
pages occurred last year, and there 
has been a recent flurry of strikes in 
New York harbor arising from con- 
flicts between the old International 
Longshoremen’s Association and the 


Representative Shipping Companies 


Divi- 
dends Recent 
1953 Price Yield 


American Federation of Labor union 
by the same name. So troublesome 
has this been that the New York 
Shipping Association has been con- 
sidering ways and means of taking 
legal action. 
The third reason given by U. S. 
Lines for dividend omission was that 
the Government is withholding sev- 
eral millions of dollars of company 
funds in connection with the contro- 
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7—— Revenues, 7-———— Earned Per Share———_, 
(Millions) -—Annual—, 7-9 Months— 
Company 1951 1952 1951 1952 1952 1953 


Amer.-Export Lines . $64.8 $75.0 $1.91 $3.20 $2.55 $2.68 $1.50 14 10.7% 
Amer.-Hawaiian S.S. . 24.9 23.3 2.10 DO.78 N.R. 1.28 3.00 62 48 
Atl. Gulf. & West Ind. 16.7 163 481 7.29 5.87 3.29 ge ar 
Interlake Steamship .. 17.5 15.2 3.81 245 N.R. N.R. 2.25 28 8.0 
Moore-McCormack 88.0 89.3 5.30 4.71 sue’. 0253 “a 28. . 167 
U. S. Lines 102.1 494 695 5.15 3.25 cl1.50 16 

a—Full year. b—Initial liquidating payment of $46 in cash and 7/100ths share of Western Pacific 


-R. common for each Atlantic Gulf share held. c—No dividend action taken October 20, 1953. D— 
Deficit. N.R.—Not reported. 
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versy over the purchase of the S.S. 
United States. A redetermination of 
its signed contract with the former 
Maritime Commission as to construc- 
tion costs compared with foreign 
yards and the value of the national 
defense features built into the ship 
was refused by the company on the 
basis that it had a valid, signed con- 
tract. American Export Lines agreed 
to a review of the costs of two new 
ships after which the Federal Mari- 
time Board approved the original 
contract figures, but the Comptroller 
General declined to acquiesce. Final 
decision in these matters now rests 
with the courts, and petitions now 
under review would force the Gov- 
ernment to meet its obligations un- 
der the original operating-differential 
subsidy contracts. The intra-Govern- 
mental dispute is not helping matters 
any at a time when commercial trade 
available to U. S. ships is declining. 


Record Lakes Shipments 


Interlake Steamship benefited last 
year from a record volume of Great 
Lakes shipping which reached a high 
of 164.5 million tons during the first 
eleven months of 1953, a 6.8 per cent 
gain over a year earlier. The com- 
parison was influenced somewhat by 
strikes, particularly in the steel in- 
dustry, which reduced 1952 revenues 
and earnings. Reflecting improved 
results in 1953, Interlake lifted its 
dividend to $2.25 per share from 
$1.25 paid in 1952. But there prob- 
ably will be less tonnage hauled this 
year since the steel industry doubtless 
will require a smaller volume of iron 
ore since it expects to operate at a 
lower rate than the 95 per cent of 
capacity averaged in 1953. 

Although American-Hawaiian’s op- 
erating prospects are drab, the com- 
pany’s stock sells above $60 a share 
in reflection: of a high asset value 
including substantial claims against 
the Government. Atlantic, Gulf & 
West Indies is in liquidation, and has 
found a purchaser for its New York 
& Cuba Mail preferred and common 
stock, its principal asset. Further 
sizable liquidating dividends are ex- 
pected, explaining the comparatively 
high price at which the AGWI stock 
sells. 

The remaining members of the 
group all occupy uncertain specula- 
tive positions. 
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20 Market Laggards 
Facing Good Future 


Some will report lower earnings for the immediate future 


but all have satisfactory longer term earning power. They 


now sell 36 per cent to 67 per cent below recent highs 


here are always laggards in the 

stock market—not merely stocks 
which take their own good time to 
respond favorably to developments 
affecting nearby earnings, but sub- 
stantial issues with highly satisfactory 
earnings and dividend records and 
well defined long term earning power. 
In many instances their sluggishness 
is marked during a well maintained 
general market advance, and is sel- 
dom to be accounted for by anything 
concrete in the affairs of the corpora- 
tion they represent. 

Eventually many such issues may 
be expected to snap out of the dol- 
drums and take their places, price- 
wise, among securities of comparable 
merit. In the meantime, they may be 
classified as today’s opportunities for 
tomorrow’s gain. 

In a recent issue (Jan. 27, °54) 
FINANCIAL Wor Lp presented a tab- 
ulation of 212 common stocks listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange, 
all of them selling at 40 per cent or 
more under the highest prices at 


+ 


which they sold in 1946 or later years. 
None were particularly low priced 
issues as no stocks were selected un- 
less quoted at $10 a share or more. 
Since then the Dow-Jones industrial 
average has pushed through to the 
highest level in 23 years. While sev- 
eral of the January 27 group have 
shown some signs of life they have 
yet to evince any impressive climbing 
agility. 

Cream of Crop 


The accompanying list of 20 lag- 
gards represents pretty much the 
cream of the January 27 tabulation 
of 212 issues. It comprises almost a 
complete cross-section of American 
industry as well as of issues listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange. All 
are active—they are not lagging in 
that respect. Current prospects jus- 
tify the inclusion of six of the 20 
among the “Selected Issues” carried 
weekly on page 18. These are Philip 
Morris, Ltd., for income, Cluett, Pea- 
body, Flintkote and Simmons Com- 


20 Common Issues in Improving Position 





--Earned Per Share, ——Dividends——, 11946 Recent § Indic. 

1952 1953 Since 1953 *1954 High Price Decline Yield 

Air Reduction ........ $2.25 $2.06 1917 $1.40 $0.35 60 25 58.3% 56% 
Amer. Machine & Fdy. 2.03 m1.56 1927 al.00 0.25 45 23 489 4.3 
Bristol-Myers ........ 1.47 1.44 1900 1.00 0.25 70 23 67.1 4.3 
oo te hee b2.83 b0.06 1940 2.00 0.50 c39 16 59.1 56.3 
Chesapeake & Ohio.. 5.66 6.04 1922 3.00 0.75 67 36 463. 83 
Cluett, Peabody ...... 3.97 m3.32 1923 250 ... 61 35 426 7.1 
Electric Auto-Lite ... 6.55 m5.25 1935 a3.00 ... 80 42 47.5 7.1 
Endicott Johnson .... e2.82 2.23 1919 160 040 51 27 47.1 5.9 
Pilstieote 2.055... 45; 3.61 3.73 1934 2.00 1.00 47 29 362 6.9 
Hazel-Atlas Glass .... 1.36 m1.17 1908 1.20 0.60 37 19 48.6 6.4 
Liquid Carbonic ...... £1.77 £1.81 1934 140 035 43 22 488 6.4 
Macy (R. H.) & Co... g1.27 = _g2.22 1927 1.60 040 65 23 64.6 7.0 
Montgomery Ward .. h7.41 m3.82 1936 3.00 2.00 104 60 423 5.0 
Nopco Chemical ..... 1.67 p1.88 19927 138 «us 42°. 8. es 7.1 
Parke, Davis ........ 3.32 m1.37 1878 1.65 0.35 c63 37 41.3 4.5 
Philip Morris, Inc..... k4.13 3.06 1928 3.00 0.75 74 43 43.5 7.0 
Simmons Company .. 4.79 12.46 1936 2.50 0.50 57 32 43.9 8.0 
Standard Brands ..... 2.72 m2.10 1899 1.70 0.50 55 31 43.6 5.3 
United Air Lines...... 4.03 mZ2.96 1950 1.50 0.25 54 24 55.6 6.3 
Walgreen Company .. £2.44 £2.26 1933 1.70 040 54 26 51.9 6.5 

* Declared or paid to February 10. ¢ Unless otherwise indicated. § Based on 1953 yments. 


a—Plus stock. b—Year ended October 31. c—1951 high. e—Year ended November 30. f—Year ended 


September 30. 


g—Twelve months ended October 31. 
k—Year ended March 31 of following year. m—Nine months. n—Seven months. 
r—Six months. s—Based on current quarterly rate 


h—Year ended January 31 of following year. 
p—Preliminary. 
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pany for income and appreciation and 
United Air Lines for long term 
growth. 

The 20 have interesting records in 
the way of earnings and dividends. 
They occupy prominent positions in 
their several industries. Their prod- 
ucts range the gamut of soft and hard 
goods used in business or the home. 
One railroad, Chesapeake & Ohio, is 
included. That all are well managed 
is indicated by their dividend records. 
Parke, Davis, maker of pharmaceu- 
ticals began paying dividends to its 
stockholders in 1878 and has not 
missed a year since. Bristol-Myers 
also in the pharmaceutical field, has 


paid dividends in every year since 
1900. Standard Brands, one of the 
leading manufacturers and distribu- 
tors of foods and beverages, has been 
a dividend payer since 1899. Several 
date their dividend periods from 
years prior to World War I and eight 
others began payments before the de- 
pression of the early 1930s and have 
continued making regular payments 
to this day. 

Yields range from as low as 4.3 
per cent on American Machine & 
Foundry and Bristol-Myers to 7.1 
per cent on the industrials, and a re- 
turn of 8.3 per cent on Chesapeake & 
Ohio. THE END 


An Era of Auto Mergers? 


Kaiser-Willys tie-up may shortly be followed by joining 
of Nash and Hudson. Other independents, including Packard 


and Studebaker are also regarded as merger possibilities 


nother year of high production 
A appears in store for the auto in- 
dustry in 1954, with output slated to 
be well above five million cars—a fig- 
ure that to date has been exceeded in 
only four years of the industry’s his- 
tory. Yet the revival of old-time com- 
petition and the sizzling battle be- 
tween Ford and General Motors for 
leadership in the low-price field have 
placed the independents in their most 
precarious position since prewar. As 
a result, several important mergers 
have either taken place or are being 
planned in the auto industry, and ru- 
mors have linked practically all of 
the independents with various combi- 
nations. 

Historically, the independent car 
makers (those exclusive of General 
Motors, Ford and Chrysler) have 
been in a relatively weak market po- 
sition. And with the lush postwar 
seller’s market a thing of the past, 
their plight is worsening. . Hudson, 
which omitted. dividend payments last 
September, will show a substantial 
loss for 1953. Studebaker reduced 
its quarterly rate from 75 to 40 cents 
B last month; and the dividend outlook 
for Nash, Packard and even Chrys- 
ler seems uncertain. 

General Motors, meanwhile, has 
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Nash's '54 Rambler Cross Country 
announced its intention of acquiring 
another two per cent of the passenger 
car market this year in addition to the 
46 per cent it held in 1953. This 
would realize GM’s long-standing ob- 
jective of regaining its pre-World 
War II share of industry sales. Ob- 
viously, with the total market declin- 
ing, any gains made by the industry’s 
giants will be at the expense of the 
independents. It is significant that 
the share of the market held by the 
latter group dipped from 13 per cent 
in 1952 to nine per cent in 1953, 
when the industry was enjoying the 


second best production year in its 
history. 

During a period of intense competi- 
tion such as that now prevailing, there 
is considerable pressure on all car 
makers to cut costs and increase effi- 
ciency. This is easier said than done, 
but one road to cost-cutting is greater 
integration—that is, building more of 
the components which go into cars. 
Chrysler, long regarded as more of 
an assembly-type operation than 
either GM or Ford, recently took an 
important step in this direction when 
it purchased 12 plants of Briggs 
Manufacturing, which supplied all of 
its Plymouth bodies and around half 
of the company’s total body require- 
ments. 


May Lack Resources 


Another essential to survival in the 
automotive field, which has seen over 
1,500 makers come and go since 1900, 
is large capital resources. Chairman 
K. T. Keller of Chrysler has com- 
mented that the main reason for fail- 
ures in the auto business is that too 
many companies “used up their equip- 
ment and earnings without building 
up resources to keep their plants mod- 
ernized.”” Under today’s conditions, 
when introduction of a new line of 
cars may cost several times the pre- 
war figure, companies without suffi- 
cient capital to maintain the competi- 
tive pace are unlikely to survive. 

The need for larger capital funds 
in the period ahead undoubtedly 
weighed heavily in the merger agree- 
ment between Nash and Hudson 
which will be voted on by stockhold- 
ers of both companies in the near 
future. In addition, a Hudson-Nash 
combination would permit use of 
identical parts in both makes of cars 
and greater combined purchasing 
power in ordering parts, all of which 
should lead to operating economies. 
(Kaiser’s acquisition of the physical 
assets of Willys-Overland several 
months ago probably had similar ob- 
jectives. ) 

Detroit sources point out, however, 
that merger of Nash and Hudson (the 
successor is to be known as Ameri- 
can Motors Corporation) would 
hardly constitute a major threat to 
the Big Three and there has been 
speculation that Studebaker, Kaiser, 
or Packard may eventually join this 


Please turn to page 31 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 









Consult individual Stock Factographs for further vital in- 
formation and statistical data on these issues. Opinions are 


based on data and information regarded as reliable, but 


Bank of America * 

Now 35, stock of the world’s larg- 
est bank is suitable for long-term lists. 
(Pays $1.60 annually.) Prior to the 
recent declaration of the usual 40-cent 
quarterly dividend, the management 
committee had considered a higher 
rate but finally recommended it be 
left unchanged for the first six months 
of this year. If conditions remain 
favorable, an increase later in 1954 
is possible. Two years ago the Bank 
began selling some of its Government 
bonds which had been purchased at 
a premium and reinvesting in other 
U. S. securities yielding higher in- 
come. This has already resulted in 
a paper loss of $12.5 million, but only 
$2.2 million after tax savings. Bank 
resources at December 31, 1953 
reached a new all-time high of $8.5 
billion. 





*Over-the-counter issues not rated. 


Bendix Aviation C+ 

At 63, shares are speculate but 
have some longer term growth pos- 
sibilities. (Paid $3 in 1953; 7% 
stock so far in 1954.) In the fiscal 
year ended September 30 sales 
reached a new peacetime high, 25 per 
cent above the year-earlier level, and 
earnings rose to $8.20 a share, com- 
pared with $7.22 in 1952. The air- 
craft industry was the market for 66 
per cent of sales, and the automotive 
field took 16 per cent. Of the total 
sales volume, about 76 per cent was 
connected with Government contract 
business. Taxes, which included 
EPT, took 70 per cent of taxable in- 
come. The company’s backlog of un- 
filled orders at the fiscal year end to- 
taled $685 million. 


Canadian Pacific B 

At 25, this medium grade stock 
yields 6%. (Paid 75c thus far in 
1954; paid $1.50 m 1953.) The 
world’s largest privately owned rail- 
8 








way system operates over 
miles of line and, in addition, owns 
petroleum rights to over 11 million 
acres of land. Oil royalties amounted 
to $5 million in 1953, $1.5 million 
over 1952. The railroad also owns 
8.4 million shares, currently worth 
$197.7 million, of Consolidated Min- 
ing & Smelting, representing about 
$14 per share of Canadian Pacific. 
Thus all the rest of the property 
including the railroad system, oil 
lands, steamships, airlines, hotels and 
a communication system are valued at 
only about $11 per share by the cur- 
rent stock market. Earnings for 1953 
were $2.58 per share, approximately 
the same as the year before. 


Celotex C+ 

Although speculative, shares carry 
some long range growth prospects: 
recent price 18. (Pays $1.50 an- 
nually.) Record sales were reported 
for the fiscal year ended October 31, 
up 15 per cent over the 1952 vol- 
ume and resulting in earnings of $3.05 
a share, compared with $1.49 in the 
preceding year. Management antici- 
pates a good level of new building 
construction and repair work in 1954 
requiring use of the company’s fiber- 
board and various other building 
products. 


C.|.T. Financial a 

Now 32, shares represent a quality 
issue in the finance field. (Pays 50c 
quarterly.) Company has sold at 
substantial profit the National Surety 
Corporation, a wholly-owned subsidi- 
ary, acquired in 1936, to Fireman’s 
Fund Insurance Group of San Fran- 
cisco. In recent years conditions have 
changed materially in the insurance 
industry because of the growth of 
multiple line writing, and National 
had reached a point which would have 
required it to enter other fields of in- 
surance already well developed by 
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Electric Bond & Share ; CH. 
Stock, now at 20, is speculative but Re 
pays tax-free stock dividends. (1953 
payments had a cash value of $1.25 at M 
declaration dates.) Company’s as- 
sets, based on market value and in- _ 
cluding Ebasco Services at its cap- ‘i 
ital and surplus of $9.3 million, were ‘ 








equal to $24.71 per share (year-end 
1953) up 1.6 per cent over 1952. In 
December 110,000 shares of United 
Gas were sold at a profit of nearly 
$1.9 million, offset for tax purposes 
by carry-over losses from previous 
years. The company is now ahead 
of the time schedule set by the SEC 
for disposal of its holdings in United 
Gas but still retains 1,655,053 shares 
or slightly less than 13 per cent of 
the total outstanding. Greater divi- 
dend income from American & For- 
eign Power boosted net income for 
1953 to $1.38 vs. $1.06 in 1952. 













































































General Telephone B+ 

At 49, stock yields 4.9% from re- 
cently increased dividend rate. (Paw 
$2.20 in 1953; 60c so far in 1954.) 
Rate increases granted since 1948 
now total $31.5 million, $3.9 million 
of which was added in 1953. And 
various toll agreements with the 
Bell System are expected to increase 
yearly revenues by $5.3 million more. 
Company is expected to report 1953 
earnings of around $3.90 per share 
vs. $3.15 a year earlier, and direc- 
tors have voted a 60-cent quarterly 
dividend, payable March 31 to hold- 
ers of record March 12, and also a 50 
per cent stock dividend. Dividends 
on the new shares would be paid at 
the rate of 40 cents quarterly, equiva- 
lent to the boosted 60-cent rate on 
the old. 
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General Tire & Rubber B 

A businessman's commitment, at 
33, yielding 6.2% from well-covered 
$2 annual dividend. Company is ne- 
gotiating for control of Textileather 
Corporation of Toledo, a leading pro- 
ducer of fabric-supported plastics, and 
the Bolta Company of Lawrence, 
Mass., an important manufacturer of 
poly-vinyl sheetings. The two com- 
panies would be acquired by an ex- 
change of their stock for General Tire 
preferred and would then be oper- 
ated as divisions of the rubber com- 
pany. General Tire’s plastics busi- 
ness would be substantially increased 
by the addition of Textileather and 
Bolta, whose combined sales for 1953 
were over $40 million. 


McDonnell Aircraft C+ 

Stock is a speculation on U. S. ar- 
mament policies; price, 20. (Paid $1 
in 1953; 25¢ so far in 1954.) Order 
backlog, mostly for Army-Navy fight- 
er planes, at the 1953 year-end to- 
talled $535 million vs. $460 million at 
the end of 1952. Now completed is 
a $20 million construction and ex- 
pansion program which includes a 
161,000 square-foot test hangar, a 
propulsion laboratory and wind tun- 
nel and the purchase of company’s 
main plant from the City of St. Louis. 
Sales for last six months of 1953 
were $66.7 million vs. $58.3 million 
in the 1952 period. Earnings were 
$2.95 per share against $2.68. 


Motor Products C+ 
Now at 18, stock is a speculative 
commitment largely dependent on the 
cyclical auto industry. Paid $2 in 
1953; 25¢ so far this year. A pro- 
ducer of automotive parts and home 
appliances, Motor Products sustained 
a loss of $1.35 a common share in its 
second fiscal quarter ended December 
31, 1953. This compares with a profit 
of $1.18 in the like 1952 quarter and 
77 cents in the first. three months of 
the 1953 period. The company’s sales 
are primarily for original equipment, 
and the recent poor profit showing 
reflects cutbacks in customers’ sched- 
ules, and also a high level of inven- 
tories. Quarterly dividends were re- 
cently reduced to 25 cents a share. 


New York Shipbuilding C+ 
_ Now at 28, stock ts a highly cyclical 
issue. (Declared $1 payable March 12 
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and $1 payable September 14, both 
after a 50% stock dividend.) Plans 
to simplify the capitalization by ex- 
changing founders’ and participating 
shares for a new one-class voting 
stock will be presented to stockhold- 
ers March 17. At the current time, 
only the 175,000 shares of founders’ 
stock are entitled to vote, but Chair- 
man Louis E. Wolfson, who holds 
109,200 shares, has announced he 
would turn in his stock and give up 
voting control to put an end to “a 
completely inequitable situation.” 
New York Shipbuilding is consider- 
ing plans for a merger with Nesco, 
Inc., of which it already owns 30 
per cent of the voting shares. 


Pressed Steel Car Cc 

Erratic earnings record makes 
stock, now at 9, highly speculative. 
(Paid 80c in 1953; no payments mn 
1952.) Management recently pre- 
dicted 1954 sales at $65 million to $70 
million and earnings of over $1 per 
share. This would represent a consid- 
erable dip from 1953 when sales were 
$95 million and earnings $1.60 per 
share. As a result of the small num- 
ber of freight cars expected to be or- 
dered by the railroads this year, the 
company’s car plant will be closed 
from four to six months. Other prod- 
ucts include dairy equipment, kitchen 
ware, truck trailers, steel tanks, air- 
plane parts and oil field equipment. 


Rheem C+ 

Stock, now at 28, is a business 
cycle speculation. (Paid 50c thus far 
in 1954; paid $2 in 1953.) The com- 
pany plans to acquire U. S. Spring 
& Bumper Co., contingent upon the 
approval of the California Commis- 
sioner of Corporations and 85 per 
cent of the latter firm’s shareholders. 
Based on an exchange of 44-100 of a 
share of Rheem common for each 
share of U. S. Spring, the acquisition 
will involve, at current prices, the 
equivalent of more than $4.5 million. 
Rheem manufactures a line of fabri- 
cated steel products distributed pri- 
marily to the oil, chemical, food, and 
building industries. It operates 26 
plants throughout the world and does 
an annual volume of about $200 mil- 
lion. U. S. Spring & Bumper sup- 
plies auto assembly plants in the Los 
Angeles area and has annual sales 
of approximately $20 million. 


RKO Pictures Cc 

Stock, priced at 5, is distinctly 
speculatwe. (Pays no dividends.) 
Board Chairman Howard Hughes has 
offered to purchase all the outstand- 
ing assets of the corporation for $23.5 
million, equivalent to $6 per share 
for all the outstanding stock except 
the shares owned by himself, 1.3 mil- 
lion of the 3.9 million outstanding 
total. The offer is contingent upon 
acceptance by the directors not later 
than February 15 and upon approval 
by the shareholders by March 30. 
For the nine months ended October 
3, 1953, the firm reported a net loss 
of $3.7 million and for the 1949-1953 
period, over $20 million. Holders of 
the stock, which seems rather far re- 
moved from significant earning pow- 
er, should accept the offer. 


Sperry Corporation B 

While semi-speculative, shares at 
49 possess longer-term possibilities. 
(Pays $3 annually to yield 6.1%.) 
Company is a beneficiary of the Ad- 
ministration’s policy of shifting the 
burden of National defense to the air 
arm, as well as the trend toward in- 
creasing complexity in air defenses 
which requires ever-larger amounts of 
highly technical controls and equip- 
ment. There is little importance in 
changing styles of aircraft, since 
Sperry products find use in all types 
of jet and propeller-driven aircraft. 
Many of the company’s military de- 
vices have non-military uses, such 
as the Klystron tube, now used mostly 
in radar, but also important in tele- 
vision. Moreover, radar itself has 
vast peacetime applications as have 
a number of other electronic devices 
now being manufactured. 


Trans-World Airlines Cc 

Stock, now at 15, is a speculation. 
(Paid no cash dividend but 10% stock 
in 1953.) In addition to the recent 
expansion of its air-tourist service, 
the company is scheduled to start 
February 16 weekly all-cargo flights 
between London and New York. But 
a more important near-term earnings 
factor will be the outcome of hearings 
before the CAB relating to mail sub- 
sidies on foreign flights, and charges 
incidental to the purchase of $40 
million new aircraft to be delivered 
in 1954-55. Debt restrictions will 
continue to rule out cash dividends. 
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Lean Period Ahead 
For Machine Tools? 


New orders have fallen to the lowest rate since pre-Korea, 


and general industry isn't likely to speed replacements until 


permitted to write off new capital equipment at a faster rate 


achine tools are the power- 

driven machines which cut and 
shape metal into the final product. 
Through precision workmanship they 
make possible the interchangeability 
of parts and the mass production 
system. Machine tools thus do a 
prodigious job in producing goods. 
But from the standpoint of those who 
make this equipment, it doesn’t wear 
out fast enough. 

Because the machine tool makers 
continually labor to improve their 
products, equipment actually at work 
in the nation’s factories sometimes 
becomes technically obsolescent before 
the original purchase price is written 
off. But there are at least two reasons 
why replacements are not made 
faster: Many such tools are kept in 
service until they wear out, and de- 
preciation write-offs, under U.S. 
Treasury tax policies, must be spread 
over an average 20-year period. The 
machine tool turn-over rate probably 
would take a turn for the better if 
Congress would act to permit new 
capital equipment to be written off at 
a faster rate. 

New orders received by the in- 
dustry have been falling off for some 
months—actually for years if a four- 
month interim upturn beween Decem- 
ber 1952 and March 1953 is disre- 
garded. The outbreak of war always 
signalizes a swift increase in new 
orders, as in 1942 and during the 
final half of 1950 and early 1951. After 
defense needs are fulfilled, orders for 
civilian jobs ‘usually increase for a 
time but the industry always has dif- 
ficulty in leveling off production peaks 
and valleys. During the final quarter 
of last year, the National Machine 
Tool Builders Association’s new order 
index (1945-1947 = 100) averaged 
164.8 compared with 252.6 in the 
third quarter and 224.6 in the Octo- 
ber-December 1952 period. This was 
the lowest of any quarter since the 
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113.1 of the second quarter of 1950, 
so although production and shipments 
continued at a fairly high rate last 
year, the prospect just ahead does 
not support optimism. The produc- 
tion rate in December was 387.3 com- 
pared with 384.1 one year earlier 
(1945-47 = 100). This brought the 
ratio of unfilled orders to the produc- 
tion rate to 5.8-to-1 vs. 9.8-to-1 in 
December 1952. 


Bottleneck Overcome 


Two years ago or more, machine 
tools were tagged as the nation’s “No. 
1 bottleneck . . . a situation as acute 
now as during the hottest days of 
World War II.” The Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on Defense Produc- 
tion estimated that at least $3 billion 
worth of this equipment would be re- 
quired for our defense program and 
for our allies in Korea and elsewhere. 
The most urgent requirements for the 
defense program have now been ful- 
filled, and exports have declined to 
only about seven per cent of total 
shipments compared with Z5 per cent 
in the 1940s, and 15 to 20 per cent 
before World War II. Moreover, 
with European industry back on its 
feet, machine tools made in Germany, 
Italy and Switzerland are actively 
competing with American-made lines. 

While business is expected to be 
slower for some months to come, the 









































Machine Tool Order Index 
1951 1952 1953 

im. 5... ae 347.8 255.8 
Bev. i... Gla 318.3 282.1 
Mar. .... 590.3 324.3 327.0 
(AR 516.1 293.5 276.8 
May 483.0 284.6 246.4 
June 558.8 342.9 273.4 
July 490.6 376.3 247.3 
Aug. .... 488.9 311.1 286.9 
Sept: :...;. 380.2 302.4 218.9 
Oct. .... 403.9 243.3 198.6 
Nov. .... 330.5 305.4 146.6 
Dees... 376.5 225.2 149.2 
Average. 475.8 298.0 242.4 

NoteE—Compiled by National Machine 
Tool Builders Association; 1945-47 = 100. 











decline in shipments may not be too 
severe. Manufacturers are still buying 
machine tools to cut costs and some 
new orders will continue to come in 
from the Government, which has de- 
cided to stockpile most U. S.-owned 
tools instead of unloading them on 
the market as after World War II. 
A joint Commerce Department-SEC 
report indicates that all major in- 
dustry groups except the railroads 
expect to spend more on new plant in 
the first three months of this year 


Leading Makers of Machine Tools 


-———Earned Per Share, _ Divi- 


-~ (Millions) ~ —— Annual——, -——9 Months—, dends Recent 


*Sales 

Company 1952 1953 1951 
Bullard Company .... $40.5 $48.7 $2.52 
Cincinnati Milling 

re b128.6 b150.5 4.75 
Monarch Mach. Tool. 18.3 24.4 1.77 
National Acme ...... a20.3 a21.1 4.76 
Niles-Bement-Pond .. b78.6 N.R. 3.21 
Sundstrand Mach. Tool 25.9 29.6 2.54 
Van Norman ....3..: al3.2 al4.6 3.02 
Warner & Swasey.... a27.7 a31.8 2.40 





1952 1952 1953 1953 Price Yield 
$4.04 $2.82 $5.15 $3.00 32 9.4% 
11.14 ... b1276 400 58 69 
353 233 360 1.35 17 80 
5.53 3.74 453 3.50 34 10.0 
520 N.R. NR. 175 20 8&7 
420 312 282 sl30 15 87 
293° 222 209 140 13 10.1 
458 NR. NR 188 ae 


*Nine months unless otherwise indicated. a—Six months. b—Full year. s—Plus 5% stock. N,.R.— 
Not reported. Note: Bullard earnings adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1952 and 10% stock dividend 


in 1954, 
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than in the same year-earlier period, 
and new tools will be needed for ex- 
pansion. A poll of 2,000 metal-work- 
ing companies by Steel magazine in- 
dicates a joint hope or expectation of 
expanding machining capacity by 23 
per cent. Probably most important is 
the big replacement market in indus- 
tries using obsolete or nearly worn- 
out tools. Of the machine tools used 
by the railroad equipment makers, 62 
per cent are more than ten years old 
while the machine tool industry itself 
has about 58 per cent of its tools in 
the same age group. 


Last year the machine tool pro- 
ducers benefited from a high rate of 
shipments even though backlogs di- 
minished, and profits for the majority 
were better. The high level of earn- 
ings will be protected to some extent 
by the ending of EPT, for the in- 
dustry has been in the top tax bracket. 
Earnings during the 1946-50 period 
were in general rather lean, and while 
1954 results may be lower than in 
1953, they still should be satisfactory 
in relation with most other postwar 
years. But only a prolonged upturn in 
new orders would signalize an era of 


definitely improved results ; whenever 
business activity declines, outlays for 
machine tools and other heavy equip- 
ment tend to decrease at a more rapid 
rate. 

Because of relatively wider swings 
in machinery production compared 
with industrial production over the 
longer term, the machine tool shares 
must be classified as speculative al- 
though Cincinnati Milling Machine, 
Monarch Machine Tool, National 
Acme and Van Norman are above- 
average members of this heavy in- 
dustry group. 


Municipal Financing Sets New Peak 


Continued need for highways, schools and other public 


projects, combined with the recent decline in interest 


rates, have swelled the volume of municipal offerings 


tate and local construction fell to 

extremely low levels during the 
depression of the ’thirties, and hard- 
ly had a chance to recover to any 
significant extent before it was again 
curtailed by shortages of labor and 
materials during World War II. 
Thus, when this conflict ended, there 
was a very substantial backlog of de- 
ferred needs to be miade up. Outlays 
for this purpose have set successive 
new peaks in each of the past six 
years, but it is estimated that at least 
$100 billion would have to be spent 
in order to bring state and local fa- 
cilities to the desired level. 


Basis of Needs 


These huge requirements are due 
only in part to the skimping which 
took place during the depression and 
war years. In addition, there has 
been an accelerated growth in popu- 
lation since the war which has multi- 
plied the deficit. Still worse, this 
growth has been distributed most un- 
evenly, far exceeding the national av- 
erage in some areas in the South and 
West and thus adding heavily to 
municipal requirements in those re- 
gions. Furthermore, there has been 
a marked shift from metropolitan 
areas to the suburbs, accompanied by 
a record volume of new home con- 
struction. 
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The major part of the increase in 
population has come in the youngest 
age groups, due to the high birth 
rates witnessed in recent years. This 
phenomenon has already rendered 
school facilities inadequate in most 
localities, a situation which promises 
to grow progressively more acute for 
years to come. Finally, the number 
of motor vehicles in use has risen 
from 31 million at the end of 1945 
to nearly 55 million today, placing 
a heavy burden on our highway sys- 
tem. 

The continuing effort to meet these 
acute needs has necessitated a volume 
of municipal financing never even 
approached before. In 1947, accord- 
ing to The Bond Buyer, such offer- 
ings totaled $2.35 billion, a new peak, 
but this was only a beginning. There 
has been an increase in every subse- 
quent year except 1951; new long 
term financing amounted to $4.4 bil- 
lion in 1952 and $5.56 billion last 
year—and it is entirely possible that 
even the latter figure will be sur- 
passed in 1954. 

Highway construction in 1948 cost 
$1.77 billion, a record at the time, 
but last year $3.15 billion was spent 
for this purpose and 1954 outlays are 
estimated at $3.45 billion. School 
construction this year is expected to 
cost over $1.9 billion, against $1.7 


billion in 1953 and a 1948 level (a 
record at the time) of $618 million. 
Sewer and water system outlays, re- 
flecting the high rate of new home 
building, have risen from $535 mil- 
lion in 1948 to $761 million in 1953 
and a projected $825 million for 1954. 

The rising volume of new munici- 
pal offerings, together with the tight 
money policies followed by Federal 
Reserve authorities early last year, 
led to an appreciable increase in the 
cost of such funds. The average yield 
on high grade municipal obligations, 
as compiled by Standard & Poor’s, 
rose from 1.59 per cent early in 1951 
(before the Federal Reserve stopped 
pegging Government bonds) to 2.43 
per cent in October 1952, and started 
1953 at the latter figure. But by June 
it had risen to 3.14 per cent. 


Bolster Economy 


In mid-year, credit authorities re- 
versed their policy, which by that time 
had served its purpose, and since then 
they have continually endeavored to 
make credit cheaper and more plenti- 
ful in order to bolster the sagging 
economy. Accordingly, despite the 
flood of new municipal offerings, 
yields on such obligations have 
dropped steadily until they are now 
2.42 per cent, approximately the same 
level as in late 1952. 

Under most money market condi- 
tions, such an abrupt reversal in yield 
trend could not take place in the 
face of a continually increasing sup- 
ply of new issues. But the aggressive 

Please turn to page 27 
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tinue to do so, confident in its belief that as long as it clings to 
this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 


- - - LOUIS GUENTHER, Publisher, 1902-1953 


Home to Roost 


Corre Is RETAILING at 
fantastic prices, many restaurants 
have boosted it 50 per cent, the coffee 
trade warns that the rise will go fur- 
ther, the Justice Department is “look- 
ing into” the situation and Congress 
is getting ready to pass a law or two 
and to unmask the villains respon- 
sible. These appear to be domestic 
gamblers in futures, along with vari- 
ous Brazilian agencies and individ- 
uals, including the Santos Coffee Ex- 
change. The remedies offered are 
(a) Governmental control of futures 
trading and (b) to send a commit- 
tee to Brazil to dig up the facts. 
For months the coffee trade had been 
warning of an impending shortage 
and hence some of the activity in fu- 
tures undoubtedly was of speculative 
origin. But the greater part is at- 
tributed to hedging. 

While the real culprit appears to be 
the law of supply and demand—which 
an Oklahoma legislator once sought 
to have repealed—it also may be 
largely a case of chickens coming 
home to roost. Beginning in the late 
1920s and on through 1933 (which 
year produced a record crop of 29.6 
million bags), Brazil accumulated a 
huge surplus of coffee. Much of it 
was burned, just as we burned Maine 
potatoes several years ago. Some was 
pledged under a loan by British in- 
terests. Not until 1948-49 was the 
loan liquidated and the last of the sur- 
plus marketed. 

In the meantime coffee acreage had 
been cut drastically. Much of it was 
planted to cotton, planters being lured 
by the high price of the staple which 
resulted from our own price support 
program. Then when frost worked 
havoc with the current crop an esti- 
mated four million bags were lopped 
from an expected outturn of more 
12 
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than 19 million bags. That, says 
Brazil, is where the shortage started. 
But had it not been for the artificially 
high price to which we had boosted 
cotton and other quickly-grown crops 
(coffee takes five years to mature), 
there undoubtedly would have been a 
much larger acreage in coffee today 
and ne shortage. And incidentally, 
Brazilian cotton would have been less 
of a competitor of our own fiber. 


Changes Overdue 


CHANGES IN THE Se- 
curities Acts, incorporated in a Senate 
bill proposed by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, appear likely 
to have easy sailing. In general the 
amendments are long overdue, and in 
the light of the ready approval given 
by spokesmen for the exchanges and 
by brokers and dealers who have ap- 
peared before the Senate Banking 
subcommittee in charge of the bill, it 
is a bit difficult to understand past 
reluctance by SEC to suggest the 
changes. 

The measure would reduce to 30 
days from six months the period 
within which a dealer is prohibited 
from extending credit to a customer 
on a new issue, if the dealer was part 
of the selling syndicate. The changes 
also would increase to $500,000 from 
$300,000 the amount of securities that 
can be sold without the formality 6f 
SEC registration. 

While largely technical, and in the 
main simplifying the activities of se- 
curity dealers, the amendments are 
designed to expedite business between 
dealer and client. In the opinion of 
Ralph Demmler, SEC chairman, they 
alter in no way the existing responsi- 
bilities of security sellers to the public. 
The sections to be amended have long 
been unsatisfactory to dealers and it 
is contended that to some extent they 













also have deterred the public from 
purchasing new securities. 


Depression Talk Overdone? 


| F onE Is TO JUDGE from 
the action of the security and com- 
modity markets (and why not?), the 
prophets of calamity and depression 
have been wasting their warnings. 
Normally the stock and commodity 
indexes are pretty good prophets in 
their own right, serving often in the 
role of shadows cast ahead by com- 
ing events. Apparently, however, 
they have been unimpressed by the 
direful word pictures painted by the 
depression forecasters who, oddly 
enough, are mainly political “outs” 
hopeful of getting back “in.” 

Evidently having decided that by 
arousing fears of an economic break- 
down just ahead they will further 
their own chances for a political come- 
back, they have overlooked the signifi- 
cance of stock and commodity price 
movements during the very months 
that they have been increasing their 
cries of danger just ahead. On Feb- 
ruary 3 the Dow-Jones industrial av- 
erage established a 23-year high of 
294.03, at which level it had moved 
up 40 points in five months. At the 
same time the Dow-Jones spot and fu- 
tures commodity indexes, at around 
180 and 170 respectively, had moved 
up 15 points each since October. 

Just about the same story is told 
by the other standard indexes. That 
the economy has been going through 
what has been aptly described as a 
rolling readjustment is not to be de- 
nied. A readjustment, in effect, is a 
check-up and strengthening of weak 
points. It is not the prelude to a col- 
lapse. That it may persist over the 
next several months also may be ac- 
cepted without rousing fears of a gen- 
eral business letdown. 
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Vick Chemical Still 


In Expansion Phase 





Protecting itself against the possible discovery of a 


cure for the common cold, company has been seeking 


diversification. 


ack in the ‘thirties, the Luns- 
ford Richardson family, original 
founders of Vick Chemical in 1895, 
decided that it was not beyond the 
realm of possibility that a simple cure 
for the common cold would some day 
be found. If this should happen Vick, 
which had built up a highly successful 
business around Vicks VapoRub and 
other home cold remedies, might sum- 
marily be put out of business. 

The answer was, naturally, to 
undertake a wide diversification pro- 
gram and the results, to date, have 
been quite encouraging. As of June 
| 30, the end of the 1953 fiscal year, 
the company reported record sales of 
$59.9 million (11 per cent over the 
preceding year) with the Vick Prod- 
uct division accounting for 46 per 
cent of the total volume, 44 per 
cent represented by pharmaceuticals, 
chemicals, and plastics, and the 10 per 
cent balance by cosmetics. Earnings 
for the year were $3.18 per share, just 
below the record of 1950, and indica- 
tions point to a new peak in 1954. 

The first acquisition was made in 
1938 when the Wm. S. Merrell Com- 
pany, the oldest ethical drug house 
making fine pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions, was purchased. By 1946 Vick 
had acquired either through cash 
purchase or exchange of stock, six 
companies, five of which are now 
operating as subsidiaries. In 1941, 
the firm acquired Prince Matchabelli, 
Inc., manufacturing fine perfumes and 
cosmetics and the Alfred D. Mc- 
Kelvy Company, producing Seaforth, 
a leading men’s after-shave lotion. 
In addition, during that year, Vick 
also acquired the J. T. Baker Chem- 
ical Company, producers of indus- 
trial, laboratory, and pharmaceutical 
chemicals. In 1946 two other firms 


were added to the list: Jensen-Sals- 
bery Laboratories, one of the largest 
pioneer producers of medicinal and 
surgical needs for the veterinary field, 
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But dividends are held to low levels 


and Sofskin, Inc., maker of hand 
cream, the latter company being ab- 
sorbed into the Vick Product divi- 
sion. 

With the rapid expansion pace of 
the early ’forties, the pool of the firm’s 
executive talent was being spread a 
little thin although the incumbent 
management organization of the ac- 
quired companies was retained wher- 
ever possible. The eventual decision 
that came after 1946 was to build up 
a larger executive team and to put 
Vick in a highly liquid financial po- 
sition preparatory to the next round 
of expansion. Today, working capital 
amounts to $22.3 million or in a ratio 
of 4.5-to-1, more than is normally re- 
quired for the proprietary drug busi- 
ness. The cash position has grown 
from $4.9 million in 1946 to $10.9 
million as of the end of the 1953 
fiscal year. In addition, indicating a 
conservative capital structure, there 
are no senior securities preceding the 
common. 





Vick Chemical 
+Earned 
*Sales Per  §Divi- 
Year (Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1938.. $9.0 $1.60 $1.20 21 —15% 
1939.. 108 2.00 120 22%—17% 
1940.. 114 2.02 150 243%4—17% 
1941.. 128 2.06 150 22%4—19% 
1942.. 18.4 1.62 1.10 21 —15 
1943.. 283 166 1.00 22%—20% 
1944.. 320 181 1.00 25%—20% 
1945.. 35.6 2.01 100  35%4—24% 
1946.. 37.2 2.74 145 51%—30 
1947.. 418 306 150 39 —26% 
1948.. 41.7 2.66 1.20 291%4—19% 
1949... 420 2.79 120 25 —20 
1950.. 426 3.33 1.20 283%%—20% 
1951.. 51.1 288 1.20 28%—25% 
1952.. 53.9 246 1.20 253%4—23% 
1953.. 599 3.18 120 31 —23% 
Three months ended September 30: 
1952.. 16.4 1.13 ai i ia reid os 
Si | , lel 





*Years ended June 30. fYears ended June 30; 
adjusted for inventory reserves and contingencies. 
potager oo years; has paid dividends in each year 
since 1925. 


But while this financially liquid 
position has been built up, dividend 
payments have represented a progres- 
sively smaller precentage of earnings. 
For fiscal 1952 the company’s payout 
ratio was 48.8 per cent, next to the 
lowest among the seven leading pro- 
prietary drug manufacturers. Last 
year dividends amounted to only 37.7 
per cent of earnings, probably the 
lowest for the entire industry. Man- 
agement, moreover has given no in- 
dication that higher dividends will be 
paid until, possibly, they are satisfied 
with the extent of their diversification 
program. 

Two years ago Vick began actively 
to prepare for the next phase of this 
program. A vice president was as- 
signed to the sole task of looking for 
new companies, with authority to 
range far afield of the drug business. 
The first results came in May of 1953 
when Vick announced the acquisition 
of Extruded Plastics, Inc., which 
makes semi-rigid, transparent plastic 
containers, marketed under the trade- 
name Tulox. 


New Sales Peak 


The Vick Product division, still 
accounting for the majority of total 
net profits, reported that fiscal 1953 
marked the fifth consecutive year a 
new sales peak was reached. Vicks 
Medi-trating Cough Syrup was avail- 
able nationally for the first time last 
year and has already attained first 
place in sales among cough prepara- 
tions. 

The Vick International division, 
built up entirely from foreign earn- 
ings, merchandises Vick products in 
116 countries outside the United 
States and operates manufacturing 
facilities in 18 of these countries. For 
fiscal 1953, $370,000 in foreign earn- 
ings were not transferred to this 
country either because of blocked 
funds or because the money was 
needed for further expansion, com- 
pared with $473,000 in 1952. De- 
valuation of the cruziero last year, 
however, represented a loss of $375,- 
000 in Vick’s Brazilian investment 
and virtually wiped out all unremitted 
earnings for the year. It is estimated 
that foreign profits amount to around 
15 per cent of the parent company’s 
total earnings. 

The Merrell Company is not only 
celebrating its 125th birthday this 
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year but also reported a new sales 
record in 1953 for the seventh con- 
secutive year. Sales of new medical 
preparations more than offset the dol- 
lar decline in antibiotic sales. Jen- 
Sal Laboratories, for the first time 
since its acquisition, recorded a de- 
cline in sales, resulting in part from 
unexpected delays in producing a new 
type hog cholera vaccine and to the 
less favorable livestock economy. The 
cosmetic division, however, reported 
moderate increases over the previous 


year. The J. T. Baker Chemical di- 


vision, caught in the recent penicillin 
squeeze, has partially overcome the 
problem by producing Dextran, a 
blood expander used as a replacement 
for plasma. 

Vick has had an enviable record 
with conservatism and strength clearly 
evident in the company’s financial 
statements. Since 1939 sales have in- 
creased 555 per cent, the largest gain 
among the top companies of the in- 
dustry. Not since the public listing 
of the stock in 1925 has the company 
ever reported a loss, with earnings 





varying from a low of $1.46 per share 
in 1933 to a high of $3.33 in 1950, 
and has never missed a dividend pay- 
ment. 

On the basis of current and pro- 
spective earnings, Vick’s stock at pre- 
vailing market levels around 31 is 
quite reasonably priced, but the 3.9 
per cent yield is not one to attract in- 
vestors primarily interested in in- 
come. As a growth situation, how- 
ever, the shares do have promise for 
the patient holder over the longer 
range future. THE END 


Liberal Yield from Standard Brands 


Shares at present prices return more than six 


per cent from the recently increased dividend 


rate. Issue has semi-defensive characteristics 


he second largest enterprise in 

the packaged food business, 
Standard Brands is an outgrowth of 
a merger of the Fleischmann Com- 
pany, Royal Baking Powder, E. W. 
Gillett Company Ltd. of Canada, a 
Cleveland spice maker, and other 
concerns. 

The spice properties, however, 
were sold in 1939, and the company 
later divested itself of a small business 
in photographic film finishing. In 
1947, the manufacture of pharmaceu- 
tical products was abandoned, and 
following disposal of certain cheese 
properties, a line of frozen vegetables 
and a tomato products business, 
Standard’s sales dipped 7.3 per cent 
in 1949 compared with those of the 
preceding year. 

But through the disposal of prop- 
erties yielding insufficient returns, the 
way was being cleared for a more 
unified business. New management 
which took over in 1947 did more 
than get rid of an unbalanced canning 
operation and other non-lucrative 
pursuits. Manufacturing and mer- 
chandising methods were closely 
scanned with a view of reducing costs 
and advancing the company’s com- 
petitive position. 

To this end, the traditional 
“wagon” delivery of products to 
grocery stores, a costly and difficult 
system, was abandoned in favor of 
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distribution through wholesalers, 
truckers and common carriers. Dur- 
ing 1947 and 1948 the number of em- 
ployes in the company’s various sales 
divisions was radically reduced. As 
these and other economies were grad- 
ually instituted, profit margins in 
1950 began to widen and earnings 
rose despite increased taxes. 

While Standard Brands has a wide 
line of products sold to bakers, hotels, 





Standard Brands 


Net Earned 

Sales Per *Divi- 
Year (Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1937.. $122.5 $2.92 $3.20 65 —30 
1938.. 108.3 2.48 2.50 37 —24y% 
1939.. 108.9 204 190 29 —21% 
1940... 989 2.72 1.60 31%—20 
1941.. 119.6 2.17 2.00 26%—15 
1942.. 1444 2.00 040 20 —11 
1943.. 182.3 263 080 32 —16% 
1944.. 2370 2.59 1.00 333%4—27% 
1945.. 259.8 2.74 150 49%—28 
1946.. 2525 4.11 1.80 55 —34% 
1947.. 276.1 2.32 200 37%—23% 
1948.. 283.6 2.05 2.00 29%—195% 
1949.. 263.0 2.34 145 22%—17% 
1950.. 301.4 2.96 1.70 24%—20 
1951.. 3429 2.74 1.70 26%—21% 
1952.. 357.4 2.72 1.70 283%—22% 


Nine months ended September 30: 


1952.. $284.3 $1.89 
1953.. 304.1 


see ee eeeee 


2.10 a$1.70 b31%4—25 





*Has paid dividends in every year since 1899. 
a—Full year. b—1953-54 price range to February 
9, 1954. Note: 1953 and 1952 figures include Cana- 
dian subsidiaries not formerly included in consoli- 
dation. On same basis as prior years, 1952 earn- 
ings were $2.62 per share. 


restaurants and institutions, strongest 
emphasis is placed on its grocery 
items. The trend in this field is to- 
ward a larger volume of prepared 
and time-saving foods which today 
are available in much greater variety 
than before the last world war. Stand- 
ard Brands has a strong trade posi- 
tion in grocery lines: brand names 
which have become household words 
include Chase & Sanborn coffee, Ten- 
derleaf tea, Blue Bonnet margarine, 
Royal baking powder, Royal gelatin 
desserts and puddings, and Fleisch- 
mann’s yeast, by far the largest sell- 
ing product in its field. This type of 
business is not only fairly stable but 
there is room for further growth. Not 
so great a degree of stability exists in 
the company’s distilling and malting 
business, which recently has been suf- 
fering in line with generally lower 
volume and profits for the industry as 
a whole. But the earnings trend of 
the food packing business, Standard’s 
major operation, has continued up- 
ward and further progress seems in 
prospect for the future. 


Research Intensified 


Research operations have been ex- 
panded and intensified by opening a 
new and larger plant in Connecticut. 
Most of the company’s recent physi- 
cal expansion has been in Latin 
America, where a steady growth in 
sales has been experienced. Three 
new plants have been placed in op- 
eration there since the war, the two 
most recent being in Colombia and 
Brazil where other plants also are 

Please turn to page 31 
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Inventory reduction in manufacturing and trade amounted to 


nearly $1 billion in the last quarter of 1953, but has not 


yet ‘been completed. Further cuts may be harder to achieve 


For many months, the steady accumulation of 
additional business inventories has been regarded 
as the principal soft spot in the economy. Manufac- 
turers’ new orders, seasonally adjusted, reached a 
peak last May, but their stocks of goods on hand 
continued to advance through September, as did 


those of wholesalers and retailers. Since then, there | 


has been a drop which for all three segments com- 
bined approached $1 billion during the last quarter 
of the year. But this cut amounted to only 1.2 per 
cent of total September 30 inventories—only eight- 
tenths of one per cent for producers, who held 57.5 
per cent of the stocks. 


Data for January, which will not be available 
for almost another month, will undoubtedly show a 
continued decline, but it is estimated that a further 
reduction of at least $2 billion is needed in order 
to restore inventories to an acceptable level in rela- 
tion to sales. The first $1 billion cut came easily; 
personal income in December was down only 
slightly from the October peak, and was equal to 
the level witnessed in May, the month when indus- 
trial production first attained its high mark for the 
business boom. 


But there is reason to doubt that an additional 
reduction of twice this amount (or more) can be 
accomplished without considerably greater disrup- 
tion than has been witnessed to date. Gross national 
product dipped by only $6 billion (annual rate) 
from the second quarter peak to the fourth quarter 
despite a change from a $7 billion rate of inven- 
tory accumulation to a $2 billion rate of attrition, 
indicating that all other factors, on balance, sup- 
plied an additional $3 billion kick during the later 
period. ; 


They can no longer be counted on to do this. 
Cuts in employment and working hours have a 
cumulative effect which does not show up to any 
great extent during the early months of a down- 
trend in production, but may affect retail sales 
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more seriously over the medium term future, thus 
making it more difficult for business at any level 
to pare inventories further. Such a situation would 
require producers to scale down their current out- 
put still more sharply, and would have a decidedly 
adverse effect on investment sentiment. 


This is not to say that any deep or painful 
recession lies in the offing. Even the most pessimistic 
view of current developments warrants no such 
conclusion. Necessary business adjustments are 
comparatively few in number, they are not serious 
as compared with the problems faced during pre- 
vious recessions (even that of 1949) and there are 
important elements of strength present which 
should not be discounted. Farm income may well 
have reached its approximate low after a long de- 
cline, and the important construction and retail 
segments have, so far, held up amazingly well con- 
sidering the record levels of personal debt. 


However, the five-month advance in the stock 
market has carried prices to a level which appears 
unduly optimistic in relation to the probable eco- 
nomic trend over coming months. Some market 
averages are now at or very near all-time peaks in 
the face of a business dip whose existence can no ° 
longer be questioned and whose further extension, 
for the medium term future at least, seems more 


than likely. 


The stock market has ignored business trends 
before and may be capable of continuing to do 
so this time. But the average investor should not 
count on this to the extent of abandoning his de- 
fensive position in the highest grade common stocks 
and going into equities of lower grade. Concentra- 
tion of funds in best quality issues has been an 
exceedingly profitable policy for well over a year 
and should afford added profits if the market con- 
tinues to rise, while offering adequate protection 
against a possible decline. 

Written February 10, 1954; Allan F. Hussey 
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Stock Split Candidates 


Higher stock prices invariably bring in their 
wake rumors of stock splits or large stock divi- 
dends. While a split in itself results in no change 
in a stockholder’s proportionate interest in a com- 
pany, shareholders frequently benefit from split- 
ups. According to the New York Stock Exchange, 
44 listed stocks were split 2-for-1 or more in 1951; 
in the year following the split (1952) 26 of those 
stocks or 59 per cent of the issues involved received 
larger cash dividends than in 1950, the year before 
the split. The following appear to be candidates for 
future stock splits, because of relatively high pre- 
vailing prices or a small stock capitalization: 


Recent Indicated 
Price Dividend Yield 


Boeing Airplane ............ 54 $3.50 6.5% 


Corning Glass .............. 92 2.00 2.2 
General Electric ............ 94 4.00 4.3 
Tiineis Central .....:....... 86 5.00 58 
Peoples Gas L. & C.......... 142 6.00 4.2 
Rohm @ Tigas....:.......4:. 165 s1.60 1.0 
ee mee: 87 s3.00 3.5 
Texas Gulf Sulphur......... 94 5.00 5.3 
Tex. Pacific Land Tr........ 118 2.10 1.8 
er TOU ous ceatdces 124 7.00 5.7 





s—Plus stock. 


Department Store Sales 


A slight decline in department store sales during 
January is largely attributed to employment con- 
ditions in some of the important industrial and 
commercial centers. Sales as reported by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board were off one per cent during 
the month compared with a year earlier, ‘and an 
employment drop in Philadelphia has been fol- 
lowed by a two per cent sales decline in that city 
for the latest week reported (ended February 6). 
Other cities which have reported for the first week 
in February are New York, which experienced a 
gain of one per cent, and San Francisco where de- 
partment store volume was down two per cent from 
the 1953 week. Changes so far this year have been 
only minor, and the department store chains hope 
to escape any pronounced business sag. The out- 
look for soft goods, at least, is believed satisfactory. 


Copper Buying Revives 

Demand for copper has perked up, following the 
January slump when sales fell to 70,000 tons com- 
pared with 112,000 tons in December and an aver- 
age of about 105,000 for several preceding months. 
February business is expected to reach 100,000 
tons. Reports from fabricators and other copper 
consumers indicate that anticipations of a drastic 
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setback in business were over-pessimistic. However, 
fabricators are buying only for immediate needs, 
hoping still for the long-deferred cut in price to 
below 30 cents. With our Government sticking to 
its determination not to complete the agreement to 
take over the Chilean copper surplus until Chile 
grants the promised more reasonable tax and ex- 
change rates to American concerns operating in 
Chile, American producers are unlikely to shade 
the present quotation. The Chilean Senate is not 
scheduled to meet until next month—a special ses- 
sion is unlikely—and the present copper price may 
be expected to hold for another month or six weeks. 


More Aluminum 
Primary production of aluminum in 1953 totaled 


some 2.5 billion pounds, 33.7 per cent more than 


the 1.87 billion pounds produced in 1952. Last 
year’s output would have been somewhat higher 
had not a power shortage occurred in the South 
which resulted in some production loss during the 
final quarter. Further expansion by the industry 
brought annual primary capacity to about 2.84 
billion pounds at the year-end, including 158 mil- 
lion pounds of stand-by capacity using high-cost 
power. More metal has become available for civil- 
ian use, meanwhile, with shipments of aluminum 
products showing large increases during 1953. Use 
of aluminum in building continues to lead the list 
of civilian applications, with transportation equip- 
ment not far behind in second place. 


New Cement Peak 


Cement shipments established another annual 
record in 1953, rising to 260.8 million barrels vs. 
251.1 million in the preceding year, up about three 
per cent. This mark may stand for a while unless 
highway activity shows sufficiently large increases 
to compensate for declining volume in some heavy 
construction fields. Cement shipments have been 
steadily on the rise since the low point of World 
War II was passed in 1944, and the 87.3 million 
barrels shipped that year was nearly tripled in 1953. 
Output last year, totaling some 264.0 million bar- 
rels, up six per cent over 1952, exceeded shipments 
slightly, leaving year-end stocks at a more adequate 
level than they were a year earlier. 


Vanadium Use Grows 


Vanadium, a very rare metal a half-century ago, 
has become one of the most important members of 
the alloy family. Added to steel in small quantities, 
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vanadium improves the performance and wearing ° 


qualities of everything from jet engines to loco- 
motives. The properties of other alloying elements 
such as nickel, chromium, manganese, and molyb- 
denum are also appreciably improved by small 
additions of vanadium. A huge ore body at Mina 
Ragra, Peru, was discovered in 1906 at about the 
time vanadium’s importance to steel became known; 
still the world’s largest source, this mine—operated 
by Vanadium Corporation of America—has yielded 
over $100 million worth of vanadium. The largest 
domestic producer of the metal, use of which closely 
follows the trend of steel ‘production, is a Union 
Carbide subsidiary. 


Drug Sales Climb 


Drug store sales last year rose to a new high of 
$4.1 billion, up 1.7 per cent over 1952, according 
to the trade publication Drug Topics. The drug 
chains, which accounted for some 22 per cent of 
the business, did somewhat better than the inde- 
pendent druggists in 1953; the chains pushed their 
sales up 2.9 per cent over 1952 to $909 million 
while the independents showed a 1.4 per cent gain 
to $3.2 billion. Unlike other recent years, the show- 
ing of the chains in 1953 was not materially in- 
fluenced by the opening of new stores. Last year, 
the number of chain drug stores—which total about 
4,000 compared with around 47,000 individually 
owned units—was relatively unchanged. 


January Construction Gains 

The construction industry started the year off 
with an encouraging gain, the $2.4 billion construc- 
tion volume for the month of January being up 
three per cent over the like month in 1953. Private 
expenditures for new commercial, religious, educa- 
tional building, additional public utility construc- 


tion were at new high levels for the month, as were 
public outlays for schools, highways, sewer and 
water works construction. Industrial building, how- 
ever, was down sharply. 


Corporate Briefs 


Plough Inc. has purchased Nujol (a medicinal 
mineral oil) and Mistol (a nasal medication) from 
Standard Oil Company (N. J.). The sale involves 
trademarks, good will, inventories and all equip- 
ment used in manufacturing the two products. 

Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton has developed an elec- 
tronic device which weighs objects at the same 
time that they are being lifted by a crane. 

Continental Can reported record sales for 1953, 
the twelfth consecutive annual increase, and total- 
ing over a half billion dollars for the first time. 

International Shoe produced 55.5 million pairs 
of shoes in 1953, about 11 per cent of the total 
U.S. shoe production. 

Warren Petroleum plans a $2 million petro- 
chemical plant near Conroe, Texas. 

Allied Stores will open a Pomeroy’s department 
store in Levittown, Pa. 

Stockholders of Carrier Corporation will vote 
February 23 to increase the authorized common 
stock to 5 million shares from the present 1.6 mil- 
lion and the authorized $50 preferred stock to 
800,000 shares from 181,855, in order to provide 
for future financing. 

Fruehauf Trailer’s orders for civilian commercial 
trailers in January of this year were the highest 
for any month since February 1951. 

Sears, Roebuck’s sales last month declined 12.9 
per cent below the January 1953 volume. 

Eaton Manufacturing has acquired Spring Perch 
Company, Lackawanna, N. Y., a producer of chassis 
springs chiefly for trucks. 
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Investment Service Section 


SELECTED ISSUES 











Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given— together with reasons for 
the change — when issues on this page are dropped from 
the list. Purchases should be made only when consistent 
with the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate 
the investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U. S. Gov’t 2%s, 1972-67 99 2.57% Not 
American Tel. & Tel. 2%s, 1975.... 97 2.94 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964. 107 3.65 Not 
Beneficial Loan 2%s, 1961 3.14 100% 


3.50 105 
Cities Service 3s, 1977 3.25 100 
Commonwealth Edison 2%s, 1999... 3.08 103.1 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 2%s, 1975 3.08 103% 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 2%s, 1985.. 3.05 105 
Southern Pacific Co. 4%s, 1969 4.05 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 3%s, 1970. 3.09 104% 
West Penn Electric 344s, 1974 3.36 104.6 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 
Price Yield Price 


American Sugar Ref. 7% cum. .... 129 5.43% Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 

(par $50) non-cum. ............. 58 4.31 Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum. ....... 103 4.37 107 
Gillette Company $5 cum. conv. .... 108 4.63 105 
Public Service E&G. $1.40 cum. conv. 27 5.19 (1960) 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 37 5.41 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum. ........... 86 5.81 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


Yield on 
--Dividends—, Recent 1953 
1952 1953 Price Div’ds 


Dow Chemical *1 00 ...35 
El Paso Natural Gas r *1G@). 37 
General Foods 2.40 265 58 
Int’l Business Machines........ *4,, *4.00 266 
Standard Oil of California : 300-57 
Union Carbide & Carbon g y Ae | Fe | 
United Air Lines : 150 24 
United Biscuit j 2.00 39 


2.00 56 
* Also paid stock. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor; 
issues listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 


Yield on 
r-Dividends—, Recent 1953 
1953 Price Div’ds 


American Tel. & Tel. . $9.00 160 
Borden Company J 2.80 59 
Consolidated Edison , 2.30 44 
Household Finance : *240 51 
Beress 1S. Ts) oa cacejes re Oras i 3.00 50 
Louisville & Nashville i . 62 
MacAndrews & Forbes 

May Department Stores 

Pacific Gas & Electric 

Pacific Lighting 

Philip Morris Ltd. ....4..02.' 

Safeway Stores 

Socony-Vacuum 

Southern California Edison 

Sterling Drug 

Texas Company 

Union Pacific R.R. ........... 

United Fruit 

Walgreen Company 

West Penn Electric 


* Also paid stock. + Based on current quarterly rate. 


- Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group but are satisfactory for larger portfolios. 
Greater price volatility should be expected from commit- 
ments in this classification. 


Yield on 
--Dividends—, Recent 1953 
1953 Price Div’ds 


Allied Stores . $3.00 40 
Bethlehem Steel . 400 55 
Cluett, Peabody t 5 35 
Columbia Gas System ! y 13 
Container Corporation ; : 46 
Flintkote Company J : 29 
General Motors : . 63 
Glidden Company ; , 34 
Kennecott Copper d A 69 
Mathieson Chemical , . 40 
Mid-Continent Petroleum : / 68 
Simmons Company : 32 
Sperry Corporation . J 49 
Tide Water Associated Oil i Re 22 
U. S. Steel : : 41 
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Washington Newsletter 





iming significant in recent rediscount rate cuts—Business 


ircumstances help determine how Federal agencies will ex- 


scute basic policies—Wanted: "Political Issue" by Democrats 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The timing 
of the rediscount rate cuts by the New 
York and other Reserve Banks was 
more interesting in a way than the 
reductions themselves. January is 
never much of a business month; it’s 
the time goods are marked down 
everywhere and extra sales clerks let 
out. In most lines, it just precedes 
the manufacture of spring goods. 
Banking reserves usually go up auto- 
matically. 

This year, right at the start of what 
for business is the New Year, the 
Banks cut their rates. Evidently, in 
the light of the rise in unemployment 
and the drop in production, the au- 
thorities considered that business 
needed some stimulation. They didn’t 
feel that they could wait a few weeks 
to see how the new season was start- 
ing out. It was, of course, quite ob- 
vious that it was business that the 
Reserve was concerned with and not, 
say, the bond market. 

But you could tell that those run- 
ning the system felt that stimulation 
had to be given gingerly. They depre- 
cated the effect of the cut to everybody 
who asked them about it, pointing out 
how meager a quarter of one per cent 
i. This was in contrast with actions 
taken a year ago, when rates were 
being raised. Authorities will watch 
conditions closely before they take a 
second step—whatever its direction 
may be. 


Now, as in the past, Government 
publications provide wonderful sales 
literature to companies aiming at 
the do-it-yourself-market—those who 
want to do their own carpentering, 
painting, etc., but aren’t too sure of 
themselves. There are scores of vol- 
umes explaining how to make or re- 
pair almost anything and they go into 


tepeated new editions as old ones sell 
Out, 
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The Anti-Trust Division, like 
the Federal Trade Commission, takes 
business circumstances into account in 
deciding whether to fight or allow 
some given practice. This was ex- 
plained, although not in just those 
words, before the House Appropri- 
ations Committee. One case in point 
was the sale of Willow Run to Gen- 
eral Motors by the Kaiser interests. 

The Government must now decide 
whether company acquisitions are 
monopolistic. The Justice Department 
had the Willow Run case and at once 
noticed that there were other points 
to be considered. If Kaiser couldn’t 
make the sale, wouldn’t its finances 
be injured? Would injury to Kaiser 
affect General Motors’ position in the 
industry? Moreover, the RFC has a 
big stake, which had to be taken into 
consideration. 

Companies don’t talk merger at all 
until they have a pretty clear idea of 
what Justice and FTC will decide. 
Clearance of the Willow Run sale 
doesn’t indicate that proposals invari- 
ably will be approved. What it sug- 
gests is that mergers or sales of assets 
that are more or less forced are likely 
to be accepted. 


Manufacturers who do their own 
trucking are said to be taking on some 
delivery business in order to keep 
their trucks active on the way home. 
They can afford to do it cheaply and 
there have been all sorts of complaints 
of pirating to Congressmen, to ICC 
and to local utility boards. High of- 
ficial freight rates of course provide 
an incentive. 


There’s been some complaint 
from Democratic Congressmen about 
the SEC permitting utilities to negoti- 
ate directly with bankers. Evidently, 
memories of the rigging more than 20 
years ago, which inspired the rule, die 









hard. More likely, inland security 
dealers are fearful that they’ll have 
less chance, when direct negotiation is 
restored, of getting into sales groups. 


Since he made his State of the 
Nation speech, President Eisenhow- 
er’s popularity has risen. All of the 
polls show the same thing. Among 
Congressional leaders, on the other 
hand, he’s been getting even less 
popular than before. The old-line 
Republicans call him “that New 
Dealer.” 

This hardly indicates, however, 
that Congress will refuse to pass the 
Administration program. If the Re- 
publicans did that, the Democrats 
would feel surer of their ground in 
supporting the President. So the 
Republicans are forced to go along 
on their own program. 


Democrats find themselves prac- 
tically without issues. There are a 
lot of things to fight about—such 
as price supports, and Reclamation 
power policy—but these are bi-part- 
isan fights, which depend on whom a 
Congressman represents rather than 
which party he belongs to. The op- 
position is making the most of the 
tax reductions, which it claims favor 
the nation’s wealthy persons more 
than they should. 

So, it may be that whether there is 
or isn’t a depression is a question 
neither of fact nor of proper use of 
language but of party. Democrats use 
the word a lot; Republicans are get- 
ting themselves into a_ belligerent 
don’t-rock-the-boat mood, which, if 
things go bad, will provide the op- 
position with juicy quotes for politi- 
cal barnstorming. 


—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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New-Business Brevities 





Aviation... 

Lockheed Aircraft Corporation last 
week revealed to the public the fruits 
of a secretive one million dollar re- 
search program with announcement 
of a new two-place jet trainer which 
is soon to begin a demonstration 
tour of Air Force and Navy bases— 
featuring many training plane innova- 
tions, the 600-mile per hour speed- 
ster was designed to give students the 
true feeling of jet performance with- 
out sacrificing the advantages of re- 
coverability and safety enjoyed by 
slow-speed planes. . . . National Air- 
lines earlier this month became the 
first scheduled U. S. airline to initi- 
ate regular daily inter-city helicopter 
passenger service by linking Miami 
with seven nearby Florida communi- 
ties—inter-city fares ‘compare fa- 
vorably with ground transportation 
rates,” reports the company. .. . In- 
directly at least, the taxpayer gets 
a break with the production by Zenith 
Plastics Company of 17-foot stinger 
tails for Navy Neptune patrol bomb- 
ers—by molding the fuselage of rein- 
forced plastics that have been found 
to be equally as strong as metal, 
Zenith has been able to effect cost sav- 
ings of nearly eighty per cent. 


Gadgets... 

General Electric currently is dem- 
onstrating, with an eye to eventual 
production, an entirely new concept 
in refrigerator design—this would 
make the refrigerator of the future 
resemble in size and appearance an 
ordinary kitchen wall cabinet. . . . 
Your aching back will be fine insofar 
as working with a ladder is concerned 
if you own one of a new line of light- 
weight magnesium safety platform 
step ladders being sold by Abbeon 
Supply Company—available in sizes 
from four feet to ten feet in height, 
these ladders provide a broad work- 
ing platform two feet from the top. 
... Handy for any home is a low-cost 
simulated sponge sold under the 
Selectric trade name (by a company 
of the same name) and suitable for a 
20 


variety of cleaning chores—more in 
appearance like a very thick cloth, 
the sponge measures about seven 
inches square. . . . A completely au- 
tomatic, gas-operated home garbage 
disposal unit previewed recently by 
the F. C. Russell Company has been 
styled to take its place besides the 
modern washing machine and kitchen 
sink cabinet—capacity of the Gas- 
posall is two bushels of garbage, 
which are turned into an ash residue 
suitable for use in fertilizing the 
garden. 


Electrical . . . 

Largest of the latest Evinrude out- 
board motors is the Big Twin Electric 
25-horsepower outboard motor in the 
photo below which purrs into life at 


the touch of a button on the dash- 
board (or any other convenient point 
in a boat)—the electric starter that 
has been introduced with this model 
is considered as important an innova- 
tion for outboard boating as was the 
first electrically-operated automobile 
starter; new, too, is an electrically 
operated choke for use during “cold” 
starts... . Allen B. Du Mont Labo- 
ratories, Inc., is moving into the 
mobile radio communication field with 
the formation of a communication 
products division—the new branch 
will be concerned with all phases of 
the field, development, manufacturing 
and marketing. . .. Remler Company, 
Ltd., delving into problems of tele- 
phone communications between air- 


plane pilots and airport control tow: 
ers, has come up with a telephone unit 
assuring clearer enunciation—accord- 
ing to the manufacturer, the unit 
triples the reproducible frequency 
range of the human voice. .. . To 
draw out the hot air that forms inside 
a television set, Air-Serco Manufac- 
turing Company is producing a spe- 
cial suction fan which gdes into op- 
eration every time the set is turned 
on—reportedly, by preventing over- 
heating, the device minimizes the 
need for repairs. 


Motion Pictures .. . 

Horan Engraving Company is 
sponsor of a full color film entitled 
Eight Steps in Photo-Engraving—it 
will be available for showings after 
February 15... . Interested in spray 
painting techniques? There’s all you 
need to know on the subject in a 
black-and-white 16-mm. sound movie 
offered by De Vilbiss Company—title 
is Making the Most of the Spray 
Painting Method. ...A 16mm. 
Kodachrome movie produced by 
Vyvyan Donner and titled Carolyn 
Fashion-In-The-News was previewed 
recently as an inexpensive method of 
presenting a fashion show to women 
consumers and stimulating depart- 
ment store and specialty shop sales— 
available on an exclusive basis pet 
city, the 20-minute film includes the 
latest in spring fashions. . . . Latest 
film on highway safety is Safety Is No 
Accident (13 minutes, color, sound), 
which demonstrates the driving pre- 
cautions taken by the average truck 
driver and suggests that they might 
be observed by all motorists—avail- 
able free of charge to civic groups and 
similar organizations, the movie 1s 
sponsored by Markel Service, Inc. 
... Opportunities for youth in the 
textile industry form the basis of 2 
28-minute motion picture, Opportu- 
nity America, which is also available 
without charge to interested groups 
—produced by Beeland-King Film 
Company, the film is sponsored by 
Jefferson Mills. 
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Office Equipment. . . 
Two additions have been made re- 
cently to the Todd Company product 
line—one is a machine to enable a 
bank to personalize checks for its cus- 
_ B tomers while the other is an automatic 
check signer. .. . Labelon plastic tape, 
which can be written on with pencil, 

’ Mis now available in cut sizes in addi- 
It @ tion to roll form, according to Labelon 
| Tape Company, the manufacturer— 
It Mi cclf-adhesive and reusable many 
Y HM times, the cut-to-size strips range in 
lengths from one to six inches and 
le in width from 5/16-inch to three 
“ inches. . . . Suggested for good of- 
* T@ fice housekeeping, by bringing togeth- 
- Mer in one place frequently used items, 
dH is a combination stamp pad and desk 






' Mi pen set—designed by Metal Prod- 


ucts Engineering, Inc., it provides 
space for two frequently used rubber 
stamps, a Number One stamp pad 
_ Bgand a Paper-Mate ball point pen... . 
SH Versatile is the word for the Rapid- 
ograph fountain pen manufactured by 
Koh-I-Noor Pencil Company—it can 
be used for both regular and drawing 
inks without fear of clogging the ink 
fountain. 


1 BB Plastics... 

le A 24-foot diameter portable ice 
) M skating rink takes only a few min- 
utes to set up in a backyard and is 
Y HM just as easily disassembled for stor- 
y" Mage during the warm weather—made 
ed Hof Krene plastic by the Bilnor Cor- 
poration, the rink requires only two 
“ @ to three inches of water. ... A Koro- 


tH seal air mattress has been introduced 
—~ fi by B. F. Goodrich as a companion 
: product to its play pond line—meas- 
ne 


uring 74 inches in length, the mat 
St tapers in width from 24 inches at 
one end to 33 inches at the other; 
1) Mit is made up of six tubes and has 


‘© Bitwo separate air chambers. . . . Some- 
ck thing new on the market is a wallet 
ht B just for holding identification cards, 
il- passes, photographs and the like—in- 


troduced by Statler Manufacturing 
S$ Company, it’s called the Kard Keep, 
provides space for 11 individual items 


he plus two small pockets for postage 

‘stamps or a spare dollar bill. 

4 —Howard L. Sherman 
e 
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When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and enclose a_ self-addressed 
stamped envelope. Also refer to the date 
of the issue. 
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One Hundredth 


Consecutive Dividend on 
Convertible Preferred Stock 


WESSON OIL & 
SNOWDRIFT CO., INC. 


On January 26, 1954 a regular quarterly 
dividend of $1.00 per share was declared 
on the outstanding Convertible Preferred 
Stock of this Company, payable March 
1, 1954 to stockholders of record at close 
of business February 15, 1954. 


A. Q. Petersen, President 
New Orleans 
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Subscriber Wonders How Family Missed 
Subscribing for Financial World Long Ago 


“We've just recently become annual subscribers," writes W.E.I., of San Francisco, 





California, “and the invaluable financial and investment aids we are getting from 





your pages make us wonder how we could have missed subscribing long ago.” 








FOR ONLY $20 A YEAR YOU RECEIVE: 
(a) 52 weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD 


to keep you informed from week to week on 
outstanding business and financial factors 
which ultimately determine security VALUES 
and market PRICES. 


(b) 12 monthly “Independent Appraisals” 
(pocket-size Stock Guides containing our in- 
dependent RATINGS and condensed RE- 
PORTS on 1,970 stocks) ; 


(c) Personal Advice Privilege by mail when 
requested as per rules; and 


(d) FREE latest $5 Annual "Stock Facto- 
graph" Manual, 39th revised edition; 50,000 
investment Facts to help you judge relative 
merits of 1,847 stocks. 





FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. (Feb. 17) 


For enclosed $20 (check or M.O.) please enter my one-year order 
for FINANCIAL WORLD'S 4-Part Investment Service, including 
latest (39th) Revised $5 “STOCK FACTOGRAPH" Manual Free. 


(or, send $11 for 6 months’ subscription with FACTOGRAPH MANUAL) 


(1) Check here if subscription is NEW. . . . . . (£] Check here if RENEWAL. 
RS ak Sey 3 2 ty Te oe Oe An SRR I EF Pe ; 
I 60S i 5 «9-0 AR RI ag ch bg Matern a Ka ERP Ht ain Kn ds ERK SD ATRL : 
5 Wie dct bid « ER, cd Zone...... ai) in ss dm ee eS : 


Q&S” This is a deductible income tax expense, materially reducing your cost. 
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"No jets for Newark Airport" order revives discussion of 


Big City office-to-plane problem—Answer seen in helicopters 





CCESSIBILITY PROBLEM 
—AIn response to a suggestion 
that a New Jersey terminal in the 
New York metropolitan area should 
be opened to jet-engine planes, the 
Port of New York Authority was re- 
ported recently as ruling, in intent, if 
not words: “No jets for Newark Air- 
port.” The civic safety factor is of 
course apparent in the decision which 
revives a subject of interest to air- 
craft and airline security holders. 
What is the industry doing to solve 
the Big City paradox of providing 
insurance against air traffic hazards 
while at the same time serving the 
growing need of easy access to air 
terminals? 


Two Approaches — Jet engine- 
builders and plane-makers have 
worked not only to increase speeds, 
but also to improve maneuverability. 
Faster planes can now be braked 
down more efficiently than before, 
and larger planes can take off in less 
space than formerly. But it is not to 
be expected that they will be able in 
the foreseeable future to stop on a 
thin dime or take off from one. Con- 
sequently, many students of aero- 
nautical evolution go along with a 
probable solution suggested not long 
ago by the hardy perennial, CAPTAIN 
“EppiE” RICKENBACKER. Mr. Rick- 
enbacker believes the problem’s key is 
the helicopter. He envisions its use 
as an aerial shuttle between business 
centers and rural mainline air termi- 
nals 50 miles or more from the urban 
airports now in use. 


Market for Jets—As indicated in 
recent FINANCIAL Wor Lp appraisals 
of the jet engine and its role in Amer- 
ican aviation, our manufacturers are 
not seriously disturbed over British 
pioneering in the field. Propeller 
planes now on order will step up both 
speeds and capacities of presently 
used types of American craft. Chair- 
man-President Roy T. Hurry of 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation predicts 
22 


By Frank H. McConnell 








Problem's key—the helicopter? 


the “props” will dominate air trans- 
portation for at least another decade. 
When the jets go into service on the 
longer lines, American plane-makers 
will be able to produce them in quan- 
tities. Lack of capacity is the big bar- 
rier that British manufacturers face. 
They can supply orders for a rela- 
tively few planes but not for airline 
fleets. 


Faster Tempo—During the re- 
cent General Motors luncheon in New 
York at which President HarLow 
H. Curtice announced the company’s 
“billion-dollar” plant improvement 
program, two examples were supplied 
that depicted man’s progress in de- 
veloping speed of transport. A 3-D 
film of GM’s experimental jet “model 
of the future” showed the car round- 
ing a curve at over 100 miles an hour 
while still in low. During the show a 
Pacific Coast visitor, shaking hands 
with GM Treasurer GrorceE Rus- 
SELL, said, “I left the Coast by air at 
6 A.M. Eastern time and got here 
just in time for lunch six hours later.” 
Asked what General Motors was do- 
ing to speed the development of roads 
capable of accommodating its jet 
model, the treasurer lightly referred 
the matter to the corporation’s engi- 
neers. 


Pittsburgh Steel—Despite com- 
pany expenditures of $55.9 million in 
1952 and 1953 in a large-scale plant 


improvement program, Pittsburgh 
Steel Company was unable by a few 
months to finish the job before de. 
mand for finished steel leveled off in 
the latter part of the year. However, 
1953 net, at $4.6 million, did not com. 
pare too unfavorably with the 1952 
showing of $5.1 million. The com. 
pany’s hot rolled sheet mill is now 
broken in (always an added expense 
item) and the new cold rolled mil 
is expected to start next month. Ip 
the third 1954 quarter, a “material 
improvement” in earnings is forecast 
as a result by President Avery C. 
ADAMS. 





National City—The Monthly 
Bank Letter of The National City 
Bank of New York—oldest and prob- 
ably the most widely read of such 
publications—can now look at history 
in the making from the perspective 
gained by a half century of ringside 
observation. Published first in Janu 
ary 1904 under the editorial direction 
of Economist GEorceE E. Roserts, 
it now is edited by the economist’ 
son, GEORGE B. Roserts. Says the 
Letter in its February 1954 issue: 
“Long and deep depressions are rare. 
Moreover, they can be avoided.” 


Pot-of-Gold Tips—A number of 
smaller mining company stocks art 
now being tipped as uranium dark 
horses. A few may place in the 
speculative sweepstakes. But the 
richer promise lies in the field served 
by a number of seasoned companies 
to which uranium is just another min- 
eral, however valuable, in whose ex: 
traction, development and exploits 
tion these companies will participate 
(See FW, Feb. 3.) 


Atom El Dorado? —“The SEC 
cannot protect investors against poof 
judgment,” said American Stock Ex: 
change President Epwarp T. Mc 
Cormick the other day. “The latte! 
can’t over-emphasize the importanct 
of the word ‘Investigate.’” Ané 
from New York Stock Exchange 
President Ke1ItH Funston has gont 
the admonition to participants in the 
Exchange’s Monthly Investment! 
Plan: “Every investment contains 4 
measure of risk.” Both injunction: 
are timely in exploring El Dorad 
with the atom. 
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Dividend Meetings 


are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 


Feb. 18: Allegheny Ludlum Steel; 
Amalgamated Sugar; California Electric 
Power; Commercial Credit; Eastern Gas 
& Fuel; ‘Florida Power; Gillette Co.; 
Grant (W. T.); Greenfield Tap & Die; 
Harrisburg Steel; Interlake Iron; Inter- 
national Harvester; Interstate Depart- 
ment Stores; Iron Fireman; Kansas Gas 
& Electric; McCrory Stores; Mergen- 
thaler Linotype; Midland Steel Prod- 
ucts; Mohawk Carpet Mills; Muskogee 
Co.; New Jersey Power & Light; New 
Jersey Water; New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad; Ohio Water Serv- 
ice; Ontario Steel Products; St. Louis 
Public Service; South Pittsburgh Water; 
Southern Co.; Texas Electric System; 
Underwood Corporation; West Virginia 
Pulp & Paper. 


Feb. 19: American Republics; Bayuk 
Cigars; Bridgeport Brass; Consolidated 


Ta following dividend meetings 


Retail Stores; DWG_ Cigars; Goebel 
Brewing; Hubbell (Harvey); Illinois 
Central Railroad; Kennecott Copper; 


Madison Gas & Electric; Mead Johnson 
& Co.; Mesta Machine; Niles-Bement- 
Pond; Phoenix Hosiery; Reo Motors; 
Scullin Steel; Shell Oil; Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison; Southern Union Gas; 
Southland Royalty; Textile Utilities; 
Union Electric (Missouri); Woodward 
& Lothrop. 


Feb. 23: Affiliated Gas Equipment; 
American Optical; American Safety 
Razor; American Sugar Refining; 
American Tobacco; Arnold Constable; 
Arundel Corp.; Barber Oil; Bullard Co.; 
Celanese Corp.; Consolidated Edison 
(New York); Crane Co.; Dejay Stores; 
Diamond T Motor; Duke Power; East- 
ern Malleable Iron; El Paso Natural 
Gas; Electric Ferries; Ex-Cell-O Corp.; 
Family Finance; General Tire & Rub- 
ber; Graham-Paige; Grand Rapids 
Varnish; Hastings Manufacturing; Kan- 
sas Power & Light; Merck & Co,; 
Mueller Brass; National Gypsum; Na- 
tional Lead; Niagara Alkali; Northern 
Indiana Public Service; Oliver Corp.; 
Pennsylvania Glass Sand; Pennsylvania 
Power & Light; Public Service of Ok- 
lahoma; Reading Co.; Ruberoid Co.; 
Soss Manufacturing; South Penn Oil; 
U. S. Cold Storage; U. S. Freight; 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift. 


Feb. 24: American Snuff; Angostura- 
Wuppermann; Atlantic City Electric; 
Ayrshire Collieries; Bangor & Aroo- 
stook Railroad; Bendix Aviation; Bo- 
hack (H. C.); Brown & Sharp; Carey 
Baxter & Kennedy; Colorado Fuel & 
Iron; Delaware & Hudson Co.; Elliott 
Co.; Helme (G. W.); Hercules Powder; 
International Salt; Interstate Depart- 
ment Stores; Kansas Power & Light; 
Lone Star Cement; Macy (R. H.); Mc- 
Graw Hill Publishing; Murray Corp. of 
America; National Steel Car; National 
Steel; Northrop Aircraft; Nova Scotia 
Light & Power; Safety Car Heating & 
Lighting; St. Joseph Light & Power; 
ylvania Electric Products; Tennessee 
Corp.; United Gas Corp.; United Mer- 
chants & Manufacturers; Wheeling 
Steel; White Motor. 
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Dividend Changes 


New York Dock: 75 cents payable 
March 2 to stock of record February 15. 
—— payment 60 cents March 2, 
9 

Sheller Manufacturing: Quarterly 37% 
cents payable March 12 to stock of rec- 
ord February 16. Increased from 30 
cents quarterly rate paid in 1953. 

Simonds Saw & Steel: 60 cents pay- 
able March 15 to stock of record Feb- 
ruary 19. Previous payment 90 cents 
December 15. 


Bell & Howell: Quarterly 25 cents 
payable March 3 to stock of record Feb- 


ruary 15. Paid at 12%4-cent quarterly 


rate in 1953. 


M. H. Fishman: Quarterly 15 cents 
and extra 10 both payable March 1 to 
stock of record February 15. Paid only 
15-cent quarterly dividend at same time 
last year. 

Polaris Mining: Paying 5 cents March 
15 to stock of record February 15. Pre- 
vious payment 10 cents December 15. 

Phillips Packing: Paying 12% cents 
March 8 to stock of record February 18. 
— payment 25 cents November 26, 
1951. 

Standard Brands: Quarterly rate in- 
creased from 40 cents to 50 cents; pay- 
able March 15 to stock of record Feb- 
ruary 15. 

Singer Manufacturing: Declared a 50- 
cent dividend payable March 15 to stock 
of record February 15. Paid 60 cents 
December 15. 

Pan American World Airways: 20 
cents payable March 10 to stock of rec- 
ord February 25. Previous payment 40 
cents December 26. 
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CIRCUIT BREAKER CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors today 
declared a dividend of 31% 
cents per share on the out- 
standing common stock of this 
Company, payable March 5, 
1954 to shareholders of 
record at the close of business 
February 18, 1954. 


E. |. ATLEE, JR. 
Secretary 
s February 8, 1954 wy 














DIAMOND 


Dividend Number 9 on 4.40% 
Cumulative Preferred Stock 





Regular Quarterly 
Dividend on Common Stock 


The Directors of Diamond 
Alkali Company have on 
Feb. 8, 1954, declared a divi- 
dend of $1.10 per share for 
the quarter ending Mar. 15, 
1954, payable Mar. 15, 1954, 
to holders of 4.40% Cumula- 
tive Preferred Stock of rec- 
ord Feb. 20, 1954, and a reg- 
ular quarterly dividend of 
3714 cents per share, payable 
Mar. 5, 1954, to holders of 
Common Capital Stock of 
record Feb. 20, 1954. 

DONALD S. CARMICHAEL, 
Secretary 

Cleveland, Ohio, Feb. 9, 1954 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 

















THE DAYTON POWER 
AND LIGHT COMPANY 


DAYTON, OHIO 
126th Common Dividend 

The Board of Directors has declared 
a regular quarterly dividend of 50c 
per share on the Common Stock of 
the Company, payable on March 1, 
1954 to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on February 
15, 1954. 

GEORGE SELLERS, Secretary 
February 5, 1954 























AMPAL-AMERICAN PALESTINE 
, TRADING CORP. 


17 East 7lst Street 
New York 21, N. Y. 


The Board of directors of Ampal- American 
Palestine Trading tion, at a meet- 
ing duly held, declared an annual dividend 
of 5% (25¢ per share) on its 4% Preferred 
Stock, payable on February 15, 1954, to 
stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on December 31, 1953. 


RALPH WECHSLER, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 











PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


Clee N. tice 


Dividends of 40 cents a share on 
the COMMON STOCK, and 25 
cents a share on the $1 DIVIDEND 
PREFERENCE COMMON 
STOCK, have been declared pay- 
able March 31, 1954, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on March 5, 1954. Checks 
will be mailed. 





C. WINNER, 


Treasurer 
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CLARK 


EQUIPMENT 


Dividend lice 


The Board of Directors of the Clark 
Equipment Company today declared 
the following dividends: 


Common Stock—A quarterly dividend 
of 75 cents per share, payable March 
10, 1954, to shareholders of record at 
4 theclose of business February 24,1954. 


Preferred Stock—The regular quar- 
terly dividend of $1.25 per share pay- 
able March 15, 1954, to shareholders 
of record at the close of business 
February 24, 1954. 

G. E. ARNOLD 


February 5, 1954 Secretary 
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AMERICAN TILE 
ENCAUSTIC TILING 
COMPANY, INC. Common 


nue 
4 
ge The Board of Di- et nd 
oe e 
me rectors has today 
declared a quarterly dividend 
of 15 cents a share on the 
Common Stock, payable 
March 3, 1954, to stock- 
holders of record on Febru- 
ary 24, 1954, 

G. W. THORP, JR. 

Treasurer 


Ano 5, 1954, 














Advance Aluminum Castings Corp. 


Chicago, Illinois 
The Board of Directors has declared a 
regular quarterly dividend of 12% cents 
per share, and an extra dividend of 12% 
cents per share, on the common stock of 
the corporation, payable March 10, 1954, 
to stockholders of record at the close of 














business on March 1, 1954. 
ROY W. WILSON, President 

C, CAN COMPANY, Inc. 
C CAN COMPANY, Inc. 

A regular quarterly dividend of one dol- 
lar six and one-quarter cents ($1.06%) 
per share on the $4.25 cumulative sec- 
ond preferred stock of this Company 
has been declared payable on April 1, 


1954, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business March 15, 1954. 


LOREN R. DODSON, Secretary. 








CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 


1953 


1952 


12 Months to December 31 


Allied Int’l Investing $0.26 
Amer. Bakeries (Del.)... 2.66 
American Can 2.56 
Amer. European Sec 

Amer. Gas & Elec 

Appalachian Elec. ....... p36. 82 
Arkansas Power & Lt.... p67.31 
Atlantic City Elec : 


Baltimore Transit 
Bangor & Aroostook 
Bristol-Myers Co. 
Budd Co. 


Carborundum Co. ........ 

Carriers & General Corp.. 

Cent. Hudson Gas & Elec. 

Cent. Ohio Light & Pwr.. 

Consol. Gas, Elec. Light 
& Power (Balt.)....... 

Continental Can 

Continental Oil 

Deep Rock Oil 

Diversey Corp. 

Duquesne Light 

Eastern States Corp 

El Paso Elec 

Fall River Elec 

Fort Worth Transit 

Gulf States Utilities 

Hartford Electric 

Haverhill Gas 

Idaho Power 

Illinois Terminal 

Indiana & Mich. Elec..... 

Inland Investors 

Insuranshares Ctfs. 

Iowa Southern Utilities... 

Kansas City Pwr. & Lt... 

Kawneer Co. 

Kentucky & West Va. Pwr. 

Koppers Co. 

Kroger Co. 

Lehigh Coal & Navig..... 

Lehigh Valley R.R....... 

Libbey-Owens-Ford 

Louisiana Power & Lt.... 

Merritt-Chapman & Scott. 

Middle South Utilities... 

Mississippi Pwr. & Lt.... - p89. 84 

ete Gee... . 2. Sarees: 0.95 

Nopco Chemical 

Northwest Airlines 

Ohio Power 

Oshkosh B’Gosh, Inc..... 

Owens-Corning Fiberglas. 

Pacific Gas & Elec 

Pacific Lighting 

Pacific Power & Light... 

Penn-Dixie Cement 

Petoskey Port. Cement... 

Pittsburgh Steel 

Real Silk Hosiery 

Riegel Paper 

Rockwell Mfg. 

Rohm & Haas 

Scranton Electric 

So. Carolina Elec. & Gas. 

So. California Edison.... 

Southern Pacific 

Spiegel, Inc. 

Sunbeam Corp. .......... 

Sutherland Paper 

Talcott (James) 

Turner Construction 

Union Carbide & Carbon. . 

United Drill & Tool “B”.. 

Universal Leaf Tobacco.. 


$0.32 
2.76 
2.25 
1.04 
2.36 
p32.13 
p60.93 
1.81 


D1.12 
5.13 
1.47 
2.42 


3.12 
0.75 
0.85 
2.61 


1.79 
4.22 
3.91 
2.01 
1.55 
2.10 
0.41 
1.95 
3.65 
1.18 
1.45 
2.81 
2.30 
2.75 
1.01 


1.55 
0.39 
1.54 
2.19 
2.83 
2.13 
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EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1953 = 1952 


12 Months to December 3) 
Virginia Elec. & Pwr..... $1.78 $1.74 
Virginia Iron, Coal& Coke 0.74 1.25 
Warner Co. 5.7 4.78 
Washington Gas } 2.38 


9 Months to December 31 
Gerber Products . 1.93 1.77 
Jaeger Machine 0.54 
Pickering Lumber 1.48 
Wurlitzer (Rudolph) .... 0.34 0.71 


6 Months to December 31 
Aetna-Standard Engineer. i 1.26 
Atlas Plywood 3 
Davison Chemical 
Doge BR: ie wesc ieics 
Giant Yellowknife Gold.. #0), 24 
Goodall-Sanford D1.45 
Int’l Minerals & Chem.... 0.87 
Kennametal, Inc. i 
Keystone Steel & Wire... 
Meredith Publishing 
Mid-State Steel & Wire.. 
Nachman Corp. 
National Lock 
Parker Appliance 
Plywood, Inc. 
Railway & Utilities Invest. ‘ 0.01 
United Wallpaper ; 0.07 


3 Months to December 31 
American Distilling ; 0.70 
Byers (A.M.) 4 1.21 
Cunningham Drug 
Duplan Corp. 
Harshaw Chemical 
Hoe (R.) 
North Amer. Aviation.... 0.81 


12 Months to November 30 
Allied Finance : 3.97 
American- Marietta ‘ 2.23 
PGR WEEE. fie 5a 5 ao css . 1.20 
Brunner Mfg. , 0.20 
Cook Paint & Varnish.... . 4.33 
Devoe & Reynolds “A’’... , 2.49 
Devoe & Reynolds “B”... : 1.25 
Eagle-Picher Co. ........ , 4.08 
Fulton Bag & Cotton 
International Shoe 
Lockwood-Dutchess 
Patterson-Sargent 
Pneumatic Scale 
Russell Mfg. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Safway Steel 
Shamrock Oil & Gas 
Spencer Shoe D0.09 
Storkline Furniture 2.92 


9 Months to N ovember 30 
United Shoe Machinery .. 2.02 1.90 
3 Months to November 30 
Corby (H.) Distillery.... *0.44 *0.41 


Madison Square Garden.. 0.15 0.23 
Warner Bros. Pictures... 0.31 0.30 

12 Months to October 31 
Carrier Corp. . 4.89 
Container Corp. ‘ 5.01 
Federal Chemical F 18.10 
Hat Corp. ' 1.16 
Joseph & Feiss 1.01 
Schulte (D. A.)......... D022 D020 
Servel, Inc. , 0.85 
Universal Pictures , 2.15 


*Canadian currency. a—Combined common 
stock. p—Preferred stock. D—Deficit. 
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Street News 










ll parties concerned have long ad- 
mitted there is no justification 
for requiring New York and Chicago 
banks to maintain a higher percen- 
tage of reserves against deposits than 
the banks in other large cities. Also, 
all have maintained that the time to 
do something about the disparity is 
when there is more than enough 
credit to go around and when, there- 
fore, Federal Reserve policy is not 
one of restraint. Therefore, now is 
as good a time as any to do some- 
thing about it. 

Reducing the central reserve city 
(New York and Chicago) require- 
ments from 22 per cent to the 19 per 
cent now exacted of reserve city 
banks would result overnight in a 
substantial increase in the money sup- 
ply. At the moment Federal Re- 
serve policy is toward more abundant 
supply of credit to the end, ap- 
parently, that a recession in business 
activity should be headed off. 























A most important consideration, 
if this is to be accepted as the propi- 
tious time to do something about 
relieving the New York and Chicago 
banks of their “excessive” burden of 
reserves, is what element in the bank- 
ing system should take the initiative. 
The New York Clearing House As- 
sociation early last year released a 
comprehensive study of the function- 
ing of banks under the Federal Re- 
serve System. One of the recom- 
mendations it contained was elimina- 
tion of the penalty placed on New 
York and Chicago banks. 

Allan Sproul, president of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York, ad- 
mitted to an audience of bankers 
recently that the problem must be 
resolved if the Reserve System is to 
keep in step with changing condi- 
tions. He stated with possible refer- 
ence to the New York Clearing 
House suggestion, however, that the 
interest which the banking commu- 
nity has shown in the problem has 
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The present suggested as propitious for eliminating "excessive" 
reserve burden of N. Y. and Chicago banks—NYSE trades on holiday 


been “‘perhaps too much tinged with 
the particular interests of particular 
groups of banks.” 

Putting two and two together, this 
statement is accepted by some New 
York bankers in leading positions as 
a warning that they should sit back 
and allow the initiative to be taken 
by some other interests. Commercial 
bankers are hoping that the Federal 
Reserve authorities themselves will 
initiate the necessary legislation. 


The New York Stock Exchange’s 
first experiment with trading on a 
legal holiday was made last Friday. 
Three such holidays were embraced 
in the innovation, the other two being 
Columbus Day and Armistice Day. 
Possibly when the Exchange authori- 
ties come to appraise the results of 
the first phase of the experiment they 
will have to concede that it proved 
nothing, since Lincoln’s Birthday, 
coming on a Friday, simply added 
one day to the week-end. Columbus 
Day this year falls on a Tuesday and 
Armistice on a Thursday. Both of 
them will break up the week, which 
is what the Exchange complains most 


~ about. 


Investment bankers are much con- 


cerned about holidays that break up 
the business week, probably more so 
than stock brokers who follow the 
tape. The day before a holiday is an 
awkward one to make an important 
offering. The important follow- 
through is interrupted. Tuesday is 
the ideal day for receiving competi- 
tive bids, but it is far from ideal when 
Wednesday is a holiday. Thursday is 
the ideal day for offering under a 
negotiated underwriting, but not if 
Friday is a holiday. 


Errors on the side of conserva- 
tism are easily forgiven and some- 
‘times quickly forgotten. The prize, 
in this connection, goes to the engi- 
neers who estimated the amount of 
traffic that would be handled by the 
New Jersey Turnpike. Revenues in 
the second year were roughly twice 
what had been estimated. 

Conversely, the prize for underes- 
timating cost of the project goes to 
the New York State Thruway 
Authority. It was quite a shock 
when the Authority revealed that the 
project would probably cost twice as 
much as originally was estimated. 
Underwriters feel that a serious blow 
has been dealt to revenue bond 
projects ranging all the way from 
those about to invite bids for bonds 
down to the several that are just in 
the blueprint stage. They even feel 
that some projects will be stopped in 
their tracks by the big question mark 
that has been placed after expert cost 
estimates. More than half a billion 
dollars in toll road bond issues are 
scheduled for offering through June. 
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Common and Preferred DIVIDEND NOTICE 


February 1, 1954 


The Board of Directors of the Company has declared 
the following quarterly dividends, all payable on 
March 1, 1954, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business February 11, 1954: 


Amount 
per Share 





Preferred Stock, 5.50% First Preferred Series $1.37%4 
Preferred Stock, 4.75% Convertible Series .. . .$1.18% 
Preferred Stock, 4.50°%% Convertible Series .. . .$1.12% 
Common Stock 


Secretary 


TEXAS EASTERN Vebdion 
SHREVEPORT LOUISIANA 





STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 





The Bon Ami Company 


General Shoe Corporation 





Incorporated: 1915, Delaware; established 1886. Office: 17 Battery Place, 
New York 4, N. Y. Annual meeting: Third Mig ngs? in March 
Approximate number of stockholders: Class A, 2,100; B, 1,700. 


Capitalization: 
Long term debt 


*Class ‘‘A’’ common stock $4 non-cum. partic. (no par) 


89,583 shs 
Class ‘‘B”’ common stock (no par) 


200,000 shs 


*Not callable; ‘‘A’’ stockholders have preference over ‘“‘B’’ shareholders 
to non-cumulative dividends of $4 per annum, then participate equally as 
a class with ‘‘B’’ stockholders after latter have received $2.50 per annum. 


Business: Manufactures and distributes Bon Ami, a clean- 
ing and polishing compound in cake and powder form. Feld- 
spar, a principal ingredient mined by the Whitehall Co. 
subsidiary is also sold, as are glycerine and mica. Also 
makes Glass Gloss, a wax-like cleaner and polisher for glass 
and silver. 


Financial Position: Impressive. Working capital December 
1952, $3.8 million; ratio, 17.8-to-1; cash, $1.0 million; market- 
able securities, $1.6 million. Book value of Class “B” stock, 
$11.57 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments on both classes of stock 1927 
to 1950; “A” reduced from $1 to $0.50 quarterly in January, 
1951; “B” payments discontinued after April, 1950. 


Outlook: Growth of successful competitive products has 


impaired the company’s industry position and clouded the 
earnings outlook. 


Comment: Both issues have lost much of their former high 
investment quality. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CLASS “B” STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 


Earned per share.. + 22 . $2.68 $1. 4 7 ei D$0.23 D$0.70 D$0.99 *D$0.77 
Dividends paid 3.25 3.00 - 50 0.50 None None None 


mr 24% 16 11% 12% 
30% 18 11% 9% 6% 6% 


D—Deficit. *Nine months to September 30 vs. deficit of $0.97 in like 1952 period. 





General Baking Company 





Incorporated: 1911, New York, acquiring 20 established baking concerns. 
Office: 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Annual meeting: 
Second Thursday in March. Number of stockholders (February 5, 1953): 
Preferred, 1,051; common, 17,537. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt 
*Preferred stock $8 cum. (no par) 85,093 shares 
Se a EE RE eee es ee rr 1,569,797 shs 


*Non-callable. 


Business: Second largest unit in the bread baking industry. 
Largely concentrates on Bond Bread and markets a com- 
plete line of bakery products. Bakeries and distributing 
facilities are located along the North and South Atlantic 
Seaboard, the Middle West and South West. Operates 44 
bakeries and 48 sales branches. 


Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 27, 
1952, $9.6 million; ratio, 2.1-to-1; cash, $8.7 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $1.0 million. Book value of common stock, $15.46 
per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred stock 
since 1912; on common 1921 to date. 

Outlook: Over-all demand for bread is fairly stable but 
competition is keen. Costs will continue high, and narrow 
profit margins are indicated; in consequence earnings are 
somewhat erratic. 

Comment: Preferred is of semi-investment character, but 
is inactive. Common is a consistent income producer, but 
nature of business necessitates speculative rating. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 


Earned per share.... $2.09 $1.31 $2.56 *$1.52 $1.59 $1.24 $1.38 $0.32 
Dividends paid 0.90 0.60 1.00 0.85 0.85 0.85 0.90 1.00 


13% 11% 11 12 12 13% 14% 
9% 8% 9% 9% 10% ll 10 


*58-week period. +39 weeks to September 26 vs. $0.80 in like 1952 period. 
26 





Incorporated: 1925, Tennessee. Office: 111 Seventh Avenue N., Nashville 
3, Tenn. Annual meeting: First Monday in March. Number of stock- 
holders (October 31, 1953 (All): 5,561. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt 
*Preference stock $3.50 cum. A (no par) 
Common stock ($1 par) 


$12,800,000 
60,155 sh 
936,349 sh 


*Callable at $105 through June 15, 1954, $104 thereafter. 


Business: Makes medium-priced and some higher priced 
shoes; trade names include Jarman, Johnston & Murphy, I. 
Miller, Mademoiselle, Fortune, W. L. Douglas, Davidson, 
Treasure Chest, Cedar Crest, Fortunet, Valentine, Twenty- 
Ones, Friendly, Ted Saval, Acrobat, Storybook, Boy Scout, 
The smaller part of sales is through over 400 owned Jarman, 
Flagg, Hardy, Douglas, Holiday, Nisley, Bell Bros., Innes 
and (acquired 1953) Berland and I. Miller stores. Has manu- 
facturing associates in 10 and exports to 22 foreign coun- 
tries. In 1953 also acquired Whitehouse & Hardy, Armi- 


shaw’s Shoes and beneficial interest in about one-third of 
Regal Shoe Co. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital October 31, 
1953, $30.9 million; ratio, 5.5-to-1; cash, $7.9 million; market- 
able securities, $933,487; inventories, $18.6 million. Book 
value of common stock, $30.69 per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred stocks; 
on common 1934 to date. 


Outlook: Earnings will continue to be influenced by trends 
in the leather market and general trade conditions, but the 
industry’s better-than-average stability should permit satis- 
factory operations by this low-cost producer. 


Comment: Both preferred and common shares possess in- 
vestment merit. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Oct. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Earned per share.... $3.76 $3.34 $3.45 $3.14 $5.04 $4.50 $4.11 $4.19 
Calendar years 

Dividends paid F m 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 


31% 30% 395% 39% 45% 51 
24% 24 30% 34 36% 40% 





Simonds Saw & Steel Company 





Incorporated: 1922, Massachusetts, established 1832. Office: 470 Main 
Street, Fitchburg, Mass. Annual meeting: Fourth Thursday in March. 
Number of stockholders (December 31, 1952): 2,441. 

Capitalization: 

Long term debt 

Capital stock (no par) 


*178,055 shares (35.8%) owned by Simonds family. 


Business: Company and subsidiaries manufacture a com- 
plete line of saws, machine knives, files, abrasive grinding 
wheels and high-grade electric furnace tool and special steels 
in the forms of bars, sheets, plates, billets and strips. 
Products are used largely in wood and metal working fields. 
Principal executives associated with company 30 years or 
more. 


Financial Position: Strong. Working capital September 30, 
1953, $16.4 million; ratio, 6.8-to-1; cash, $3.3 million; inven- 
tories, $12.8 million. Book value of stock, $52.93 per share. 

Dividend Record: Paid 1927-31 and 1933 to date. 

Outlook: Earnings results normally display above-average 
stability because of a fairly steady replacement demand, de- 
spite cyclical nature of industries served. 


Comment: Shares are among the better members of the 
inherently cyclical industrial equipment group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1958 


Earned per share.. $5.74 $6.69 $3.45 $9.76 * ° $5.68 $3.67 
Dividends paid 3.20 3.70 2.60 4.00 3.25 3.00 


51 44 36 42 49 - 48% 
39 34 Ha 20% ss 88% 35 


¢Nine months to September 30 vs. $3.63 in like 1952 period. 
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Dynamic Market Factor 





Concluded from page 3 


cent the first year, 10 per cent the 
second year and 15 per cent there- 
after. 

A married man, with no children, 
fling a joint return and taking the 
standard deduction, would incur a 
tax of $1,636 under present law if he 
had non-dividend income of $10,000 
a year. If he had surplus funds to in- 
vest, he might be deterred from plac- 
ing them in common stocks not only 
by the greater risks involved (as com- 
pared with high grade municipal 
bonds) but also by the fact that a 
substantial part of his dividends 
would have to be paid out in income 
taxes. 

If the investments he were consid- 
ering provided yearly dividends of 
$2,000, his tax bill would be increased 
by $512, or 25.6 per cent of his divi- 
dend income, and he would keep only 
144 per cent after taxes. But under 
the House Ways & Means Committee 
proposal he could keep practically 80 
oer cent the first year, 85.2 per cent 
the second year and almost 90 per 
cent thereafter. 


Favors Common Stocks 


Such a change would very substan- 
tially increase the present advantage 
of common stocks over municipal 
bonds from the standpoint of after- 
tax yield—an advantage which is also 
widening as a result of the recent dip 
in yields on municipal obligations 
(see page 11). This is, of course, only 
one factor affecting stock prices, but 
under present high tax rates it is an 
important factor. Stocks would also 
occupy an improved position with re- 
spect to corporate and other taxable 
bonds, whose interest would remain 
taxable in full at existing rates. 

There is, of course, one possible 
hitch involved. Even unanimous ap- 
proval of a bill by a committee does 
not assure its passage by Congress, 
and this is particularly true of one 
part of a bill which, like this one, 
makes a large number of changes in 
the tax laws. There will be a great 
deal of horse-trading before the com- 
plicated program of tax revision be- 
comes law, and in the process the 
partial relief from double taxation 
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may be drastically modified or, con- 
ceivably, entirely eliminated. 

The latter contingency appears re- 
mote. However, the “liberals” are 
already proclaiming that the tax re- 
vision legislation as it is now shaping 
up is primarily intended to aid the 
rich, and are demanding that personal 
exemptions be increased by $100 in 
order to aid the “little fellow.” The 
cost of this proposal, if enacted, 
would preclude much tax reform, and 
might rule out dividend relief, at least 
in the form now contemplated. But 
one more possibility needs to be con- 
sidered. If the business trend con- 
tinues downward, Congress may de- 
cide that deliberate deficit financing is 
in order on a large scale, in which 
case it might very well provide higher 
exemptions and dividend relief, too. 
Developments along these lines will 
have an important effect on the mar- 
ket over coming months. 


Municipal Financing 





Concluded from page 11 


easy money policy of recent months 
has been fortified by other develop- 
ments. On the supply side, institu- 
tional savings seeking profitable em- 
ployment remain high, while demand 
has dropped. Short term business 
loans showed very little expansion 
during the last half of 1953, when 
seasonal tendencies normally call for 
a sharp rise. Longer term corporate 
financing has also eased somewhat, 
and promises to fall off still more, 
as expansion programs pass their 
peak and reductions rather than in- 
creases become the rule for inven- 
tories and receivables. 

The decline in yields on municipal 
bonds may be arrested slightly if cur- 
rent proposals to reduce double taxa- 
tion on dividend income of individuals 
(see page 3) are finally enacted. 
However, institutional demand is 
dominant in this field and purchases 
by individuals are not a compelling 
factor. The more attractive terms 
on which state and local financing 
may be done now, as compared with 
the mid-1953 situation, will encour- 
age a continued high level of borrow- 
ing, but this is not likely to depress 
prices much under current condi- 
tions. 





A MUTUAL INVESTMENT FUND 


NATIONAL ' 
INCOME 
SERIES 


WRITE FOR 
FREE INFORMATION 
FOLDER AND 
PROSPECTUS 











Clip this ad and mail with 
your name and address, (FW) 


NATIONAL SECURITIES & 
RESEARCH CORPORATION 
Established 1930 
120 Broadway, New York 5, Now Yosk 








American-Standard 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND 
COMMON DIVIDEND 


A quarterly dividend of $1.75 per share 
on the Preferred Stock has been de- 
clared, payable March 1, 1954 to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business on February 23, 1954. 

A dividend of 25 cents per share on 
the Common Stock has been declared, 
payable March 24, 1954 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on 
February 23, 1954. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR & STANDARD 
SANITARY CORPORATION 


JOHN E. KING 
Vice President and Treasurer 





SOUTH AMERICAN GOLD 
& PLATINUM COMPANY 


61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
February 8, 1954. 
A quarterly dividend of ten (10c) cents 
per share has been declared payable 
March 12, 1954, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on Feb 
ruary 24, 1954. 
JOHN G. GREENBURGH, Treasurer. 























EXECUTIVE 
AIRCRAFT LEASE 


Single and multi-engine Beechcrafts, with or with 
out crews, leased for private or corporation use. 
We are now serving several of the country’s 
largest corporations. Details on request. Atlantic 
Aviation Service, Inc. 


Box 1709, Wilmington, Delaware 
Tel.: New Castle, Del. 7506 


-oeuwuwuwwewwowwoewewwowewweowoewewewewewewewewewew. 











REAL ESTATE 


FLORIDA 


Fine Indian River and beach properties and 
building sites in Cocoa Rockledge area, midway 
of Florida’s east coast. Equable climate, good 
fishing, churches, golf, quiet residential commu- 
nities, Florida at its charming best. 
Please Write for Pictures 
ANN WALKER AGENCY 
413 Delannoy, Cocoa, Florida 
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Honolulu Oil Corporation The Westinghouse Air Brake Company ont 
re 
Incorporated: 1930, Delaware; established 1909, Office: 215 Market St., Incorporated: 1951, Pennsylvania; established 1869. Omens: 401 Liberty 
San Francisco 5, Calif. Annual meeting: Third Tuesday in April. Num- Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual meeting: Third Tuesday in April at Wil- Com 
ber of stockholders (December 31, 1952): 3,785. merding, Pa. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1952): 37,160. aon 
Capitalization: ee) ‘ Su 
Long term debt (contracts payable) .i............eeseee $2,712,989 Fihy tote Gib soso cds oot Rebate edhe Sizdees toa eee *$35,000,000 ; 
oo ed eee ee ree ee i ere erry ee *1,875,486 shs Capital ng: (gi6 WAN ad Sorc d nach cwesn aap eis aa basen 4,124,366 shares Adva 
*250,000 shares (13.3%) held by Matson Navigation Co., February 2, 1953. ” *Marketed in September, 1953. = 
0 
Business: Produces crude oil, natural gas and natural Business: The leading manufacturer of complete air brake nm 
gasoline from properties in California, Texas, New Mexico, equipment for passenger and freight train operation, and De 
Wyoming and Alberta; properties total 1.7 million acres. through the Union Switch & Signal Division, is one of hie 
Estimated reserves in 1950 (latest): crude oil, 163.5 million the two principal domestic producers of signal systems Ali 
barrels, and natural gas 285.9 billion cu. ft. Production in and other safety devices. Owns 49% of Bendix-Westing- A om 
1952: 10,397,000 barrels oil, 30,405,000 gallons natural gasoline, house Automotive Air Brake and 35% of Canadian Westing- i’ 69 
etc., 16,230 MCF natural gas. Over 95% of crude and natural house. Acquired Le Roi Co. in 1952 (air compressors, internal pi 
gasoline output is taken by Standard of California. combustion engines and pneumatic tools); in 1953 the earth- 4 
: : eal : , i i t business of R. G. Le Tourneau and 
Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital December moving equipmen 2 de A me 
31, 1952, $13.9 million; vatio, 4.5-to-1; cash, $3.9 million; U.S. | George F. Failing Supply Co. aoe drilling rigs for oR A. 
Gov’ts, $9.7 million. Book value of stock, $25.97 per share. a ee ee eee Ame 
Dividend Record: Payments made by predecessor and Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital June 30, ,,,, 
present company 1914-31 and 1933 to date. 1953, $37.3 million; ratio, 1.6-to-1; cash, $9.3 million; market- 9% 4, 
eg: : . : : . able securities, $10.4 million; inventories, $57.5 million. Book D 
Outlook: Lacking integration and primarily a producing value of stock, $20.16 per share. D 
unit, heavy dependence is placed on the price structure for Dividend Rec a: P ts 1875 to dat 
crude. Earnings will be influenced by cyclical factors but oiveune eeaiatssidlndes. duemmmemes otepanen D 
some growth should be shown over the longer term. Outlook: Program of diversification has lessened com- Am 
: 3 s a pany’s dependence upon railroad equipment buying. Future D 
Comment: Stock is one of the more speculative oil equities. sales and earnings growth will be determined largely by Am 
“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK demand from the oil and construction industries. Am 
Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 Comment: Stock is an above-average issue in a cyclical : 
tEarned per share.. - &. 25 $4.02 $7.11 $3.69 $3.58 $4.23 $3.92 §$3.99 business. 
Dividends paid ..... 1.00 1.625 3.00 225 72.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 Arc 
SEER ues <canenece 29 29% = 38 38% 57% 66 69% 58 *EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK Arr 
SOW: asdschuckcconct 15% 19% 26% 21% 24% 52 44% 47 i | 
Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 ° 1951 1952 {198 $. 
*Adjusted for 100% stock dividend in 1950. +Restated b . tPaid 100 : ' | 
wr donk tlated Q v"Siod Kecunte Hanan! No.1 oreioany san Branco | Bitdoudpata"esss: esr SES SES SESE URGE SEN 80h MAGIA 
Btock Exchange. §Nine months to September 30 vs. $2.89 in like 1952 period. GEIR 415% 38% 395% 34% 33% 28% 27% 29% 
1ST AIS Fe5. 26% 27% 29% 21% 24% 24% 24% 22% Bi 
*Adjusted to 1.3-for-1 share exchange in 1951. {Includes $0.55 inventory credit I 
adjustment. §Nine months to September 30 vs. $1.96 in like 1952 period. B 
al 
Lily-Tulip Cup Corporation “s 
a 
: Bel 
se erate eh Me tan SON ENN a tat L. A. Young Spring & Wire Corp. Be 
a eto Thursday in April. Number of stockholders (December 1, Bri 
m ail alias Incorporated: 1918, Michigan; established 1898. Office: 9200 Russell d 
SPsCANZATION ° Street, Detroit 11, Mich. Annual meeting: Fourth Wednesday in Novem- Br 
RE ER OE, cnn cncenssones cus oecec ese ekamensssaieeenan $10,147,392 ber. Approximate number of stockholders (July 31,1953): 2,800. 
Ce Ie AED ND is 5 oiv.sw dc ccwskicscpwabecseynesstasscber 673,959 sh ss ] 
Capitalization: Br 
io i | POPOL LTP eT Te eee eee Tere rer CT ee Non B 
Business: Largest manufacturer of paper cups, round nested Capital stock (WO PAF)... csc cscccvivcsccvcccevsewerceoeierees *403,358 shs r 
containers and paper sippers (straws), all of which are widely *143,505 shares (35%) owned directly or indirectly by former President ( 
marketed under the Lily trade name to soda fountains and and Mrs. Young. c 
restaurants, offices and plants, stores and delicatessens, ter- . Cr 
minals, theatres, hotels, hospitals, schools, dairy, ice cream Business: Manufactures a varied line of wire products, a 
and meat packers, and wholesalers for retail distribution. In leading in automobile upholstery springs and wire springs Ca 
1953, company added to its Lily’ line paper plates made by and supplying about 60% of the total cushion springs used. 5 
Fonda Container, a Standard Packaging subsidiary. Other products include mattress and bed springs, refrigera- C; 
" ‘ io _ ‘ ts 1 
Financial Position: Good. Working capital, December 31, rok yee pia baske ” — hangers, and suppor Ci 
1952, $12.2 million; ratio, 3.7-to-1; cash and equivalent, $2.8 : a - pend a a 
million; inventories, $9.9 million. Book value of stock, $29.21 Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital July 31, 1953, @ 
Dividend R 4: P ies lle nie securities, $202,200. Book value of stock, $57.57 per share. 
ERS IO Sd Aah cadehole en Dividend Record: Payments 1924-37, 1940-41, 1943 to date [ic 
Outlook: Widening use of paper cups in packaging and © Outlook: Strong finances and a well entrenched industry C1 
food container fields as well as in vending machines and in- position are favorable factors, but heavy dependence on MRC 
plant feeding suggests an extension of company’s growth original equipment sales to the auto industry imparts HC 
trend. cyclical characteristics to the shares. 
Comment: Shares are a well situated growth equity. Comment: Shares constitute a speculative holding. c 
{ 
*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF 6TOCK C 
Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 Years ended July 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 19530 
Earned per share.. hart 38 $1.93 $2.78 $2.98 $5.91 §$4.48 $3.97 {$3.73 Earned per share.... $0.67 $3.52 *$7.41 $9.05 $11.46 $8.53 $2.42 t$4.81l 
Dividends paid ..... 0.57 0.62 0.76 71.06 ~- 1.58 1.67 1.67 Calendar years 
iS oe tn 18% 17% 1854 30% 46 49% 51% Dividends paid ..... 0.25 1.00 1.50 2.00 5.00 4.00 2.50 2.00 
SOW. dao Seememese 14 3/16 125 129/16 129/16 17% 26 325% 39 Highs o555055.30bee se 35% 23% 24 26% 87% 41% 34 34% feD 
RARE EIEN, 15% 14% 15% 16% 24% 80% 27% 20% 
*Adjusted for all stock dividends. tPaid 75% in stock. {Before $0.74 surplus ——— 
credits. §On year-end shares; $4.93 on average stock outstanding. {Nine months *Including $1.03 non-recurring. +After $0.74 contingency res 


to September 30 vs.. $3.26 in like 1952 period. 
Note: Paid 50% in stock February 18, 1954. 
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Note: In three months to October 31 (first fiscal quarter), ‘wmet $0.11 vs, $0.26 i 
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like 1952 period. 














DIVIDENDS DECLARED 





Arcadia-Atlantic 
Advance Aluminum 


Aluminum Goods Mfg.. .25c 
Allis-Chal. 344% pf..Q81%c 
Amalgamated Leather 

tt wads te kde Q75c 


Amer. Bakeries 


6% ; ya -Q81,12¥4 


. Encaustic Til.. 


. Investment, III. G40e 


Amer. Meta Ltd. 


American Radiator & 
Standard Sanitary....25c 


Archer-Daniels- Midland. 50c 
Armstrong Cork 


1. Fe aera 09334c 
Ashland Oil & Refin.. .Q: 


B/G Foods.\......... Q20c 


Basic Refractories . 
Bath Iron Works 
Belden Mfg. ......... a 
Belding-Heminway . 
Bristol-Myers 


5s aeuecats Q9334c 
Brown & Bigelow 


Brunswick-Balke- 
Collender $5 pf.... 


Calgary & Edmonton. .*S5c 
Cannon Mills 
Carlisle Corp. 
Carman & Co 


4, 
cone Ribbon Mills. — 
Chicago Pneu. Tool.. 


Creole Petroleum . 
ushman’s Sons 

1% isin on tice Q$1.75 
Dayton Power & Lt. 
Do 3.90% pf 
Do 3.75% pf. A.. 093%4e 
Do 3.75% pf. B...Q9334c 
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Pay- 


To receive a dividend, stock must be | 

held on the ex-dividend date, normally 

three days before the record =, 
Idrs. 
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3-15 


4-1 
3-10 
3-15 
3-29 
3-15 
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4- 1 
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2-15 
3-20 


3-12 
2-15 
2-15 
2-15 
3- 5 
2-18 


2-17 
3- 1 
3-18 
3-18 
2-24 
2-24 
3- 3 
2-25 
3-15 
3-15 
3- 3 
2-18 


2-16 


2-15 
2-15 
2-15 
2-15 


Do 5% pi. A 
Dominion Stores .. 
Dominion Structural 
Bed Sank s *Q10c 
Douglas Oil 
Dow Chemical $4 pf.... 
Eagle-Picher Q30 


Easy Wash. Mach. Cl. A.30c 
Eddy Paper, Ltd., 
Cl. A 


Electrolux Corp. .......25c 
Empire District Elec.. 
Endicott Johnson 


Fajardo Sugar 
Fishman (M. H.)..... E10c 
Flintkote “Co, $4 pf..... 
Florida Pwr. & Light... 


General Baking $8 pf... 
Gen. Steel Cast. $6 wr osteo 
General Telephone ... 
Greer Hydraulic 
Gulf States Utilities... 

Do $4.20 pf 

Do ee pf. 


Hammermill Paper .... 
Hobart Mfg. ......... Q 
Homestake Mining 
Hoskins Mfg. 
Houston Lt. & Pwr... 
Howe Sound 


C2 Ge Gn Go GW Go 
ae 


Imperial Varnish 
Int’l Cigar Machinery.Q25c 
Q75 


Int’! Products 
Int’! Resistance 


Kern County Land.... 
La Consolidada, S. A. 


pf. 
Liquid Carbonic 
Do 3%4% pi....... 
Lone Star Gas 


$3.75 p ZA 
Do $3.75 Ser. °47 pf. O25 34 
Mercantile Stores .. 
Metal Textile 
Michigan Steel Tube.... 
Monarch Mach. Tool. .Q30c 


National Cylinder Gas 
ae Q$1.0634 
Do 43%4% pf..... 

Nat’l Presto Indust.. 

N. J. Pr. & Lt. 4% pi. O81 


Newbe eile » i Q 
North ‘has jj 3 ee Q$1 


O’okiep Copper 
Owens-Illinois Glass 
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Company 
Pacific Finance ...... Q50c 
Pacific Western 

3, 8 ae Q10c 


Paramount Pictures ..Q50c 
Parker Pen Cl. A..... Q30c 


ji: oS Q30c 
Pennsylvania Water & 

a rdecg tid owe Q50c 
Peoples Gas Lt. & 

CNS sia CR iia do Q$1.50 
Peoria & East. Ry... ..$2.50 
ye eee 040c 
Pitts. Coke & Chem...Q25c 

Do $4.80 pf........ Q$1.20 


Pitts., Youngstown & Ashta- 
bula Ry. 7% pf... .Q$1.75 


Prentice-Hall ........ Q15c 
Pressed Metals ........ 25c 
Ralston Purina 
OE ee Q9334c 
Reliance Mig. ....... Ql5c 
Do 34% pi....... O87 Yc 
Robertshaw-Fulton .Q37'%c 
Do 54% pi....... Q3436c 
St. Joseph Lead........ 50c 
St. Louis-San Fran. Ry. 
ge Tee Q$1.25 
Sayre & Fisher Brick. — 
re 50c 
Sheaffer (W. A.) Pen. is 
| ey OS POM aarp E30c 
Sonotone Corp. ....... O8c 
South Amer. Gold & 
Panes cecasecs 10c 
Spiegel, Inc., 
SP Mikkeit ign QO$1.12% 


Standard Oil (Ky.).. bos 
i) Ge, 3. ae eee 
Stand. Oil (Ohio) 
334% pf. A....... Q9334c 
Sterling Drug ....... Q50c 
Stetson (John) B.....Q50c 


Texas Gulf Producing.Q35c 
Thorofare Markets ...Q25c 
Timken Roller Bear.....75c 
Transue & Williams. ..Q25c 
Tung-Sol Electric ....Q25c 


De S9e of. ....... Q62%c 
United Aircraft ...... Q75c 
Vai OPA. oS ct we shins 65c 


Western Air Lines....Q15c 
Western Auto Supply.Q75c 
Westing. Air Brake...Q40c 
Woodley Petroleum. Q12%%4c 
Wright-Hargreaves ..*Q3c 


Accumulations 


Maine Cent. R.R. 
ere $2.50 


Stock 


Atlantic City Elec....... 5% 
General Telephone ....50% 


Omissions 


Magic Chef, Inc.; Park Sheraton ; Senti- 


nel Radio. 


*Canadian Currency. Bi—Bi-monthly. E—Extra. 


OQ—OQuarterly. S—Semi-annual. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 





National Cylinder Gas Company 


Packard Motor Car Company 





Incorporated: 1933, Delaware, to take over subsidiaries of an established 
company. a 840 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Ill. Annual 
meeting: Fourth Thursday in April. Number of stockholders (November 
17, 1983): Preferred, 291; common, 5,363. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt 
“Preferred stock 4%% cum. ($100 par) 26,600 shs 
tPreferred stock 4%% cum. ($100 par) - 12,750 shs 
ee ae ee eee eS Serre 2,291,967 shs 


$14,000,000 


*Callable for sinking fund at $100; otherwise at $102. {Callable for 
sinking fund at $100; otherwise at $103 through March 1, 1956, $102 


a 
— tBorrowed 1954, including $4,350,000 to retire outstanding 
‘. 


Business: A leading producer of industrial gases, princi- 
pally oxygen and acetylene. Also manufactures medical 
gases, cutting and welding apparatus used in steel, railroad, 
shipbuilding, automotive and aircraft industries, and has 
substantial investment income. In 1953, issued 800,000 com- 
mon shares for Girdler Corp. (processing equipment, high 
frequency heating apparatus; also petroleum gas and chem- 
ical plants); wholly-owned Tube Turns (welding fittings and 
flanges) has been made a division. 


Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital December 
$1, 1952, $5.5 million; ratio, 1.8-to-1; cash, $2.9 million; inven- 
tories, $5.1 million. Book value of common stock, $14.55 per 
share. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments on eben on com- 
mon, 1935 to date. 


Outlook: Company is dependent largely on the rate of 
activity in the heavy industry group. Investments mainly are 
in affiliates or unconsolidated subsidiaries whose results 
similarly reflect heavy industry activity. 


Comment: Common stock is a well-situated equity in a 
cyclical industry. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Earned per share.. a? 74 «$1.50 $1.92 $1.26 $2.03 $2.01 $2.04 $2.06 
Dividends paid 1.00 *0.80 *0.80 0.80 8 *0.85 1.00 1.00 1.15 


17% 14% 12 14% 16% 185 19% 
13% 10% 9% 10% 13% 138% 15 


*Also stock dividends 1%% in 1947, =. be 1948, 1%% in 1950. 


#Nine months 
to September 30 vs. $1.84 in like 1952 peri 


Incorporated: 1909, Michigan, — 1903. Office: 1580 East Grand 
Bivd., Detroit 32, Mich. (P. 0. 117, Detroit 32, Mich.) Annual 
meeting: ‘Third Monday in April. Number ‘of stockholders (December 31, 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt 
Capital stock ao par) 


Business: One of the larger “independents” in the auto 
mobile industry. Built up wide prestige with higher-priced 
cars, but entered the medium-priced field in 1935. Among 
other lines are special-purpose chassis, marine and industria} 
engines and taxicabs. Retail distribution is through 1,615 
dealers in the U. S. and Canada. Important defense produc- 
tion includes Packard-designed diesel engines for the Navy 
and General Electric J-47 turbo-jet engines for the Air Force. 
Produced about 81,300 automobiles in 1953. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital June 30, 1953, 
$44.5 million; ratio, 2.1-to-1; cash, $14.6 million; marketable 
securities, $19.5 million; inventories, $36.4 million. Book value 
of stock, $5.76 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1909-1910, 1916-1920, 1922-1931, 
1936-37, 1941-45, 1947-49 and 1951-53. 


Outlook: Success of company’s current attempts to broaden 
its market in the medium-priced car field, lessening depen- 
dence on high-priced vehicles, will have significant influence 
on results in period ahead. But slowdown of defense orders 
and increasing competition may prove adverse earnings 
factors. 


Comment: Stock is statistically improved but continues in 
a speculative position. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 


Earned per share.. - oe = $0.26 $1.01 * 52 $0.35 $0.38 $0.39 $0.4 
Dividends paid 0.15 0.35 0.50 None 0.30 0.15 0.0 


5 4 6 5 6 
* t & tf 


+Nine months to September 80 vs. $0.21 in like 1952 period. 





United Carbon Company 


Transue & Williams Steel Forging Corp. 





Incorporated: 1925, Delaware, consolidating 15 established companies. Of- 
fice: United Carbon Bldg., Charleston, W. Va. Annual meeting: Third 
Tuesday in March at 100 W. 10th St., Wilmington, Del. Number of 
stockholders (December 31, 1952): 4,419. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt 


$1,500,000 
Capital stock (no par) 


795,770 shs 


Business: Carbon black, used in manufacture of rubber 
goods, printing inks, dyes, paints, stove polishes, etc., pro- 
vided about 51% of 1952 dollar sales, natural gas 27.8%, crude 
oil and other 21.2%. Carbon black production in 1952 totaled 


281.1 million pounds, as compared with 291.3 million pounds 
in 1951. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital September 380, 
1953, $9.3 million; ratio, 3.4-to-1; cash, $4.4 million; inven- 
tories, $5.7 million. Book value of stock, $42.20 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1930-31 and 1933 to date. 


Outlook: General business. activity influences sales of nat- 
ural gas to some extent, white carbon black demand reflects 
requirements of a narrower range of industry. Results gen- 
erally follow the business cycle. 


Comment: The stock is a good grade income producer. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 


Earned per share.. She x 78 $3.97 $3.91 $3.60 $4.23 $4.58 $4.52 §$3.59 
Dividends paid 1.75 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.10 2.50 2.50 2.50 


385% 38% 38% - 44% 65% 70% 61% 
28% 27% 29% 32% 44% 57% 48% 


*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1947. +tAfter contingency reserves, $0.38 in 1947. 
$0.50 in 1948. §Nine months to September 30 vs. $3.25 in like 1952 period 
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Incorporated: 1930, Delaware; established 1898. General office: Alliance, 
Ohio. Annual meeting: Fourth Monday in March at 14 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1952): 1,241. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt 


Non 
Capital stock (no par) . 163,955 4 


Business: Manufactures steel forgings, stamped forms and 
forged conveyor chain. Normally about 65% of production 
is sold to the automobile industry, 15% to tractor and other 
farm implement makers and 10% each to the oil and various 
manufacturing industries. 


Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital June 30. 
1953, $2.2 million; ratio, 1.9-to-1; cash, $946,839; inventories, 
$1.9 million. Book value of stock, $32.92 per share. 


Dividend Record: Company and its predecessor paid divi- 
dends 1917-1931; 1936-37 and 1940 to date. 


Outlook: Because of dependence on the automotive indus- 
try for a large proportion of total sales, operations over the 
longer-term doubtless will continue to show fairly wide 
cyclical swings. 


Comment: Shares are fundamentally speculative. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


2m ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 = 1953 


Earned per share.. $2.31 $2.98 $2.15 $2.98 $4.71 $8.74 {$1.97 
Dividends paid 1.24 1.65 1.65 2.07 2.07 $0.76 1. 


20% 7 16% 22 28% 25 25 
14 15 11% 15 20 19 uv 
~ * Adjusted for stock dividends in 1952. tBefore $1.10 reserve for property roo 


ments. tPaid two 10% stock dividends. {Nine months to September 30 vs. $1. 9 
in like 195% period. 
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Standard Brands 





Concluded from page 14 


operated. There are five establish- 
ments in Canada and others in Eng- 
land, Italy, Norway, Spain, Portugal 
and South Africa. This international 
business is an important branch of 
the enterprise, yielding about $419,- 
000 in undistributed earnings (aside 
from Canadian operations, which are 
consolidated) in 1952. 

Standard’s improved earning 
power, coupled with a better degree 
of stability, is reflected in the recent 
increase in the dividend rate to 50 
cents quarterly from 40 cents plus a 
\0-cent year-end extra paid in 1950- 
53. Sales last year are estimated at 
better than $400 million, which com- 
pares with $383 million in 1952 and 
an average of about $275 million dur- 
ing the 1943-52 period. While certain 
adjustments were made in 1952 final 
quarter net which did not occur in 
the same 1953 period, earnings for 
the full year are estimated at nearly 
$2.90 per share compared with $2.72 
in 1952. 

With an assured position in the 
growing prepared foods field, earn- 
ings results for the current year 
should not be far from 1953 levels 
even though there may be some slow- 
ing up in general business activity. 
Around a price of 31, and on the 
basis of the new $2 dividend rate, the 
shares yield nearly 64% per cent, a 
comparatively generous return for an 
issue of this caliber. . 





































Auto Mergers 











Concluded from page 7 





combine. And, pursuing the pattern 
of integration, it is conceivable that 
parts makers as well may be acquired. 
Virtually all of the auto parts com- 
panies face demands for closer pric- 
ing of components—some may even 
lose their most important markets— 
thereby hastening the merger trend. 

The situation in the truck field, in 
its broader aspects, bears a marked 
resemblance to that existing in pas- 
senger cars. Here again, General 
Motors’ Chevrolet line is out in 


FEBRUARY 17, 1954 






















IMPORTANT NOTICE 





February 16th, 1954. 








to the Shareholders of 


SWEET GRASS 
OILS LIMITED 


A Special General Meeting of the shareholders of Sweet Grass 
Oils Ltd. will be held at the Company's head offices on or about 


Shareholders whose certificates are not registered in their own | 
names—or at the shareholder's own address—are hereby notified 
to communicate immediately with the Company's Transfer Agents 


THE PREMIER TRUST COMPANY 


19 Richmond St. W., Toronto, Can. 


in order to receive, directly, a copy of the Notice of Meeting and 
particulars of the important business to be transacted, thereat. 


Head offices—Suite 1300, 100 ADELAIDE ST. W., TORONTO, CAN. 


SWEET GRASS OILS LIMITED 


























front, with Ford the runner-up. In- 
ternational Harvester, the G.M.C. 
Truck & Coach division of General 
Motors, and Chrysler’s Dodge line 
follow in that order. And truck out- 
put this year seems headed in the 
same direction as auto production; 
1954 truck production may be around 
one million units vs. 1.2 million in 
1953. 

Mergers in the truck field are, of 
course, nothing new. White Motor in 
recent years has acquired Sterling 
Motor Truck (1951) and Autocar 
(1953). But recent heavy buying of 
Mack Trucks has been attributed to 
sources interested in merger or sale 
of the company’s properties. Diamond 
T is also mentioned as a merger pos- 
sibility, though prospective candidates 
are by no means limited to these con- 
cerns. Nor would a “marriage” 
necessarily join one truck maker with 
another, since passenger car makers 
may be interested in fortifying their 
position in trucks through an alliance 
with a strongly situated producer. 

Since the present economic setting 
is one that is ripe for mergers, ru- 
mors emanating from the motor capi- 
tal of Detroit are likely to continue 
thick and fast, involving practically 
every well-known name in the auto- 
motive field. But it is equally true 
that obstacles to a meeting of minds 
between top officials of individual 
companies and a satisfactory recon- 
ciliation of the interests of various 
stockholder groups are formidable. 








THE LOW-DOWN 
Atomic Energy 


AND 


Uranium Stocks 


What are the chances of making a killing in atomic 
energy stocks? What’s the one smart way to buy 
into this dynamic industry? What companies have 
nuclear fission know-how? What stocks have real 
atomic flavor? Get the realistic answers in 
FORBES. 


Little Stocks for Big Profits 


Goodman uncovers 7 low-priced stocks for large 
profits—3 under $15 . .. one around $21 against 
high of $51, yields 7%; a refrigeration & air 
conditioning co. with fast-jumping sales. Common 
stock at $14 has no pfd or debt ahead. Motion 
picture chain under $12. 80% of its theatres now 
equipped for 3-D. Big speculative opportunity. 
Biel singles out rejuvenated stock for rising prices 
and dividend boost; puts searchlight on tobacco 
stocks, picks favorites. 


To acquaint you with FORBES and its financial 
and business studies by seasoned authorities, we 
offer you all of the above FREE with your 
FORBES subscription for a full year (24 issues) 
for only $5. Send no money now, pay later when 
billed. Or get 6 extra issues Service FREE— 
(30 for the price of 24) by sending $5 now, 
Money back guarantee. Address Dept. U-75. 


F ORBES FoR, MONEY 


MANAGEMENT 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 





Also inside story of Tobacco giants battle. 
Other personality and corporate studies cover- 
ing Copper, Auto Parts, Chemicals, Steel, plus 
Mutual Fund Dept. B. C. Forbes reports on 
conditions & prospects in Britain. 


TRAIN ewe 








ABOL TO MOVE? 
Don't rely upon the Post Office to 
forward your copies of FINANCIAL 
WORLD. Notify us two weeks in ad- 


vance, giving old and new addresses. 

















TD) 4 of si ©] ©), 4 oll 


Upon request on your letterhead 
and without obligation, any of : 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be for- 
warded. Booklets are not 
mailed out by Financial World 
itself. 


Confine each letter to a 
request for a single booklet, 
giving name and complete 
address. 


Free Booklet Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 





Fire-Hazard Calculator—A folder based upon 
reports of fire protection engineers. By a turn 
of the dial, the "FIREDANGERator" enables 
a businessman to determine his fire risk in a 
few seconds. 


Typographic Planning for Typewriter Compo- 
sition—A highly interesting brochure designed 
to assist in transforming printing requirements 
to typewriter composition. 


tHHow Much Do Mutual Funds Cost? — An 
analysis of the comparative costs of acquiring 
Mutual Funds with costs of owning individual 
listed issues. 


Monthly Investment Plan—A descriptive book- 
let about this new plan approved by the New 
York Stock Exchange. Available from a mem- 
ber firm. 


Investor's Reader—A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features includes ‘The Stock Market," "Busi- 
ness at Work" and "Production Personalities.” 


How to Profit Through Tax Exemption—New 
booklet explains in plain language how much 
high grade investments yield after considera- 
tion of the tax exemption factor. 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation, 
guide for abbreviation, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 


Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of 34 basic indus- 
tries—a 48-page brochure generously _illus- 
trated with appropriate charts. 


Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24-page 
booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


Key Man in a Business—Booklet describes pos- 
sible effects of the death of a key man upon 
the future of business. 


Insured Accounts—An outline containing ex- 
planations of twelve basic facts about Federal 
Savings and Loan Associations—yields up to 


"Ah. 
Selected Stocks —A list of 103 stock issues 
deserving of particular attention during 1954 


with specific data on earnings, yields, pros- 
pects, etc., by a N.Y.S.E. firm. 


Whiskey Making from Grain to Glass — An 
interesting booklet on the distilling process 
from the original grain till, years later, the 
product is in a glass. Booklet available where 
state laws permit. 
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Financial Summary 









































































































































@ ——— READ LEFT SCALE READ RIGHT SCALE —> mi 
t 
130 | INDEX OF fo \ 140 
“\_ INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION af 
120 Y_| Federal Reserve Board NS 135 
—— 
110 130 
100 — 12 
f Adjusted for Seasonal Variation ’ 
90 = es 120 
as Bee 1953 het 
1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 194 J J AS OND 
Trade Indicators an ma ths en 
{Electric Output (KWH)...................- 8,976 8,855 8,674 8,129 
wae CAG Bis gos 5 sce cvs cewasenn 617,226 628,190 625,000 690,744 
§Steel Operating Rate (% of Capacity)........ 75.6 74.4 74.0 997 
§Steel Production Index (1947-49 = 100)...... 112.2 109.7 109.8 139.9 
ni 1954 —- 
Jan. 20 Jan. 27 Feb. 3 Feb. 4 
TNet Lobes... enka sksesss Federal | .... $39,320 $39,239 tees eel 
{Commercial Loans ........ Reserve |.... 22,686 22,502 ks 22,780 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... Members }.... 2,492 2,441 wat 1,578 
{U. S. Gov’t Securities...... 94 32,987 33,287 a 31,432 
{Demand Deposits .......... Cities ; 56,090 56,115 Y ola 53,848 
Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 1,186 1,146 $1,638 1,137 
ee ee FET ee 30,083 29,900 29,930 29,657 
000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. Estimated. 
Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 
osing A . p———— 1988-54 — 
ee | lh!| 6h ae oe High tae 
30 Industrials .. 292.32 294.03 293.97 293.58 293.79 294.03 255.49 
20 Railroads ... 102.10 103.04 103.35 103.13 102.62 112.21 90.56 
15 Utilities 54.24 54.38 54.49 54.42 54.41 54.49 47 87 
65 Stocks ...... 111.42 112.11 112.23 112.06 111.94 113.96 98.24 
jail 195. 
Details of Stock Trading: Feb. 3 Feb. 4 Feb 5 Feb. 8 Feb. 9 
Shares Traded (000 omitted)......... 1,690 2,040 2,030 2,180 1,880 
a a 1,159 1,166 1,219 1,191 1,170 
Number of Advances................ 586 667 555 495 452 
Number of Declines................. 273 220 342 414 377 
Number Unchanged ................. 300 279 322 282 341 
New Highs 1953-54.................. 72 94 98 88 67 
ee 1 0 2 2 1 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40 Bond Average........ 99.19 99.42. 99.64 99.66 99.79 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)............ $3,640 $4,003 $5,555 $5,130 $5,260 
; 1954 . ; 1953-54 ——\ 
*Average Bond Yields: Jan.6 Jan.13 Jan.20 Jan.27  Feb.3 High Low 
|) ar | 3.058% 3.036% 3.011% 2.992% 2.945% 3.408% 2.945% 
| Pre 3.376 3.355 3.345 3.314 3.290 3.668 3.290 
Dit. 6c cshas tees 3.674 3.655 3.648 3.607 3.593 3.930 3.543 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ...... 5.81 5.83 5.66 5.60 5.64 6.29 5.46 
20 Railroads ....... 6.86 6.88 6.67 6.60 6.62 7.07 5.43 
eT eee 5.23 5.23 5.17 5.35 5.13 5.73 5.04 
Ses .....5655 5.77 5.78 5.63 5.57 5.60 6.23 5.41 





*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended February 8, 1954 


Shares 

Traded 

AS. ane ic wed cisn tee opens 507,700 
Cheyaler CorpOtGieeel: «05's 6vscnsecccdesed 100,600 
Pepsi-Cola COMMpARY ... . 6 co csc cc cdae ess 91,200 
General Telephone ...............0e0000 80,700 
North American Aviation................ 62,800 
Soon VOCME FINE ooo eins eo Kase vcoe vans 58,200 
American & Foreign Power.............. 56,100 
Sr See 5 ain isi 0 a2 cass ccaniaes 54,900 
Marine Midland Corporation............. 52,100 
CE TINS nick i encaannsmieaus nenes wee 47,900 


———Closin?——_, 


Feb. 2 Feb. 8 
3% 5% 
5634 59 
14% 15 
49% 495% 
22% 23% 
37% 38 
9% 9Y% 
33% 347% 
13 133% 
62% 63 


Net 
e 


+2 
rs 
a 
+3 
+% 
+ % 
i 
+H 
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Earnings, Dividend Record and Price 


Ths is Part 11 of a tabulation which will cover all common 
stc ks on the New York Stock Exchange. It is not a recom- 


1943 1944 1945 


Range of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 


mendation but a statistical record for reference. 
and dividend payments are adjusted for stock 


1947 


1948 


1950 


1951 


Earnings 
splits. 


1952 





lian Breweries 


Earnings 
Dividends 


k$0.68 


————-Listed N.Y.S.E.———— 


1946 - 
k$1.32 
$0.20 


December, 
k$0.87 


None None 


25% 
12 
k$2.80 


$1.75 


19% 
14% 
k$3.11 
52.00 


21% 

15% 
k$2.30 
$2.00 





lian Pacific Railway 


Earnings 
Dividends 


20% 
10% 
$1.98 
$1.25 


12% 
8% 
$2.21 
$1.00 


15% 
9% 
$2.04 
$1.25 


19% 
i0 


$1.70 
$1.25 


22% 

13% 
$3.32 
$1.25 





Can: on Mills 


ter 2-for-1 split 
( ctober, 1947) 


Earnings 


Dividends .... 


51% 72 
42% 48% 
$1.62 
0.50 


$1.64 
1.00 


78 

56 
47% 
33% 
$7.28 
2.50 


47% 
38 
$12.59 
5.25 


60 
43% 
$3.48 
3.00 


$4.30 
3.75 





i al Airlines 


24% 
13% 
$0.81 
None . 


15 Ys 8% 9% 14% 
5% 3% 54% 8% 

D$3. 30 D$0.26 $3.51 $2. 4 

None None None None 








Listed N. Y. Stock Excha:ize 








0.67 





May, 1953 
$1.68 $1.23 $0.77 
0.83 0.¢7 0.67 


$1.05 
9.08 


$4.43 
0.67 





Carey (Philip) 


Earnings 
Dividends 








$0.71 
0.35 


Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 
May, 





20% 
14 


$4.52 
1.60 


1950 
$2.58 





$3.41 
leau 


$3.92 
1.55 


$3.08 
1.60 


19% 
16 
$3.62 
1.60 





Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio 


High 
Low 
Earnings 


Dividends .. 


11634 





137 128 
Hie 101% 


108 
100 


110% 
100% 


110% 
102 


ee pont us Atlantic “Conat Line and Louisville and Nashville 
$5. $5.00 $5.0 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 


111% 
103% 








Carolliads Power & Light 


Earnings 
Dividends 


November, 


$1.34 
0.6542 


——Listed N.Y.S.£.——— 
1946-———-_ 384 


$1.50 
0.65 Vs 


39% 


$3.28 
1.33 


5974 


$2.91 
2.06 


34% 
27% 


2.00 





Carpenter Steel 


Earnings 
Dividends 


33% 
27% 
g$3.44 
2.25 


% 
a3. 
2.25 


61% 
39 
$4.53 
2.50 


50% 
38 
g$é.38 
3.00 





Carrier Corpora tion 


Earnings 
Dividends 


ust. ¥ 
None 


22% 
12% 
k$2.73 
None 


33% 
21 
k$0.53 
None 


34 


13% - 
k$0.20 


None 


21% 
12% 
k$3.44 
None 





Carriers & General 


Earnings 
Dividends 


5% 
3% 
$0.30 
0.25 


5% 
4 
$0.31 
0.25 


10 
5% 
$0.30 
0.30 


= 


6% 
$0.38 
0.65 


7% 
6 
$0.41 
0.65 





Case (J. I.) 


(After 4-for-1 split 
December, 1943 
and 2-for-1 split 
in 1952) 


133 


48% 
35% 
k$1.31 
0.60 


"55 
31% 


k$0.44 
1.00 


35% 
k$3.18 
p1.00 





Caterpillar Tractor 


(After 2-for-1 split 
May, 1949) 


Earnings 
Dividends 


71 
47% 


$1.73 
1:25 


81y% 
544% 
$1.62 
1.50 


68% 
50 


$3.66 
1.50 





Celanese Corp. 


(After 2%4-for-1 split 
September, 1946) 


Earnings 
Dividends 


66%4 
37% 
$1.13 
0:80 


83% 

52 
23% 
183% 


$2.36 
0.90 


39% 
22 
$6.61 
2.20 


58% 
43% 
$3.56 
3.00 





Celotex Corp. 


Earnings 
Dividends 


25% 
145% 
k$0.58 
0.50 


38% 
22% 
k$4.17 
1.00 


34% 
22% 
k$7.21 
1.75 


20% 
14% 
k$3.69 
1.50 


15% 
k$1.54 
1.50 





Central Aguirre Sugar 


31% 
20% 
h$1.39 
1.50 


29 

20 
h$0.97 
1.50 


18% 


16 
h$1.07 
1.80 


20% 
15 
h$2.84 
1.50 


20% 

14% 
h$3.35 
1.77% 


20% 
19% 
h$2.60 
1.60 





Cextral Foundry 


Earnings 
Dividends 


$% 


2% 
$0.06 
None 


11% 
4% 
$0.25 
None 


17% 
8% 
$0.18 
None 


11% 
6% 
$2.05 
0.50 


11% 
7% 
$1.50 
0.80 


10% 
8% 
$1.36 
0.80 


9% 
6 


$0.75 
0.55 





Ce tral of Georgia Ry. 
“3 


ter i 


Dividends 


Reorganized in 1948 


Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 
July, 1948 


12% 


514 
$0.05 





17% 
4 
Nil 


— 
16% 
$1.88 


35% 
17% 
$2.38 





None paid 





‘—12 months to June 30. 
D-- Deficit. 


Pri: ced by C.J. O'BRIEN, Inc. 
Ne York, N 


‘ 


h—12 moriths to July 31. 


k—12 months to October 31. 


p—Also paid stock. 


s—In Canadian funds. 


z—Nine months. 
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Loma, Atwood. AMERICA'S NO. 1“QUEEN OF THE ICE” 


Dazzling star of the 
Ice Capades of ‘54, 
“Greatest Show On Ice’’, says: 









“I LIKE, 
“CAMELS — 
YOU WILL, Too!" 














| STARTED 
SMOKING CAMELS 
NINE YEARS AGO. 
| FIND CAMELS’ 
OELIGHTFUL MILDNESS 
AND FLAVOR SUIT ME 
JUST RIGHT, YEAR 
AFTER YEAR! 








SHE SPINS... 


AMERICA'S NO. 1 CIGARETTE... 


Zit Mildaess 
“ for Flavor... 


Came IS agree with more 


people than any other cigarette! 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 











IKE Donna Atwood — like men 
and women smokers everywhere — 

you rate the cigarette that rates tops in 
America for mildness and flavor...Camels! 
Yes, Camels lead all other brands in 
popularity—by billions. You owe it 
to yourself to try Camels for 30 days 
... see how much pure pleasure 
you've been missing. See how : 
well Camels agree with you! 









MAKE THE 30-DAY 
CAMEL MILDNESS TES! 


Only your own 30-da: 

test can tell you bes 

which cigarette i: 
best for you ! 




















